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Those crime waves 


Some very old newspapers from 
an ancestral trunk have just 
come to light, proving that the 
more things change the 
they are the same. 


Crime, it seems, was not just | 
invented, 
Page 1 of a 1916 San Fran- 


cisco Call tells how a prominent 
operator in the fight game ac- 
cused an equally prominent pro- 
moter of stabbing him in a quar- | 
rel over proceeds of a bout. 

In the page which papers of 
that day devoted to out-of- | 
county news, we have a murder 
which the reporter says was the 
fifth in a continuing feud down 
the Peninsula. 

And there’s a brutal killing in 
New York to keep the readers 
titillated. 

x * 


THIS BRINGS to mind the 
jocular reminiscences of an edi- 
tor under.whom I worked for a 
number of years on one of the 
old San Francisco Call’s suc- | 
cessors. | 

He told how, when news was | 
slack in the 19 teens and 1920s, | 
his then boss would call up the | 
reporter across the Bay and ask 
him to accumulate all the crime 
stories he could. 

That done, the newspaper’s 
rewrite staff would collect them 
into one story to be bannerlined, | 
“CRIME WAVE IN E. BAY.” 


xk *& 


THEN THE good citizens in the 
East Bay would shake their 
heads and wonder why the old | 
town was going to pot. Could be 
all of those new people, they 
might think. If the San Fran- 
cisco police beat reporters had 
been given the same task, they 
could have dug up just as fright- 
ening an array of till-tappings, 
purse-snatchings, muggings and 
shopliftings in San Francisco, 

But it certainly sold papers, 
which was the object, 


xk 


A MAN from Alabama named 
George Wallace now is putting 
forth his own version of “CRIME 
WAVE IN THE U.S.” He worries 
about Washington, D.C.’s murder 


MORE on page 12 /| 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Correspondents columns will 
be found on page 9 of this 
this edition of the Labor Jour- 
nal. Unions will find notices 
of important meetings called 


more | § 


their officers on page 10. 
EE a I 


FIRST TENANTS in the Alameda County Building Trades Coun- 
cil-sponsored Oakland Acorn housing development were Mrs. 
Pearlie Robinson and her four children and Mr. and Mrs, Willis 
Korhonen and their two children. The families tied for first to | 
move in. Left to right on moving day are Bill Harris and Ruth 
Passen of Acorn’s staff, Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Korhonen. 


Oakland Accrn’s first tenants 
were making themselves at home 
this week in the Alameda County 


Acorn gets first tenants 


Building Trades Council -spon- | 
sored middle-income housing de- | 


velopment. 
Eack of the first 10 families 


|received a “Charter Resident of 


‘McIntire, Carpet 


Oakland Acorn” certificate from | 


BTC Secretary-Treasurer J. L. 
Childers at a ceremony Monday 
afternoon. 


FIRST 2 FAMILIES 

The first two families are Mrs. 
Pearlie Robinson and her four 
children and Mr, and Mrs. Willis 
Korhonen with two children. 
They and the other eight of the 
first 10 tenants will receive an 
additional remembrance — gold- 
plated door keys. 

A total of 42 apartments and 
town houses have been certified 
as complete in the racially inte- 
grated development and all are 
expected to be rented this week. 
They front on Filbert and 8th 
Streets. 

Another 12 units will be open 
for occupancy next Monday and 
another on November 15. 
COMPLETION IN 1969 


All 479 units in a formerly | 


blighted area of West Oakland 
will be completed by April 15, 
1969. 

Opening of the first 22 dwell- 
ings culminates three years of 


|'a member of the joint appren- 
| ticeship committee. 


| tive in 


;elle Putnam 


‘ew and niece. 


a 


planning by the BTC, federal 
Housing & Urban Development | 
Department and Oakland rede- 

MORE on page 3 


Layer head, dies 


Glenn A. McIntire, long-time | 


leader of Carpet & Linoleum 
Layers 1290, died at his home in 
Oakland Saturday. 

A charter member of Local | 
1290, he had been business man- 
ager and recording secretary of | 
the local union for the last 30 
years. 

He had served in virtually 
every union office. He was a 
trustee of the National Confer- 
ance, the pension fund and 
health and welfare fund and was 


As business manager, he took 
part in four-county negotiations | | 
over the years and had been ac- | 
a 1948 lockout fight | 
forced by employers. 

Services were held Tuesday. He | 
was survived by three sisters, 
Mrs. Gertrude Flynn, Mrs, Nev- | 
and Mrs. Nolie | 
Kraus, all of Oakland, and neph- 


| Street, Oakland, 
| from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. five days a 
| week throughout the campaign, 


Alameda County labor will 
Hubert Humphrey. 


AR 
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Overflow crowd hears 
union campaign plans 


make it a race to the wire for 


That was made clear Monday night as an overflow crowd of 
Central Labor Council and Building Trades Council delegates heard 
COPE’s plan for the next crucial weeks until November 5. 

Major speaker at the CLC meeting to which delegates to both 


councils had been invited, with 
their families, was Paul Hall, 
Seafarers president and head of 
the AFLCIO’s West Coast task 
force for Humphrey-Muskie. 

He urged union officers to 
make the utmost effort in the 
campaign and spur leading rank- 
and-filers to do the same. 
VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

A huge outpouring of volun- 
teers to implement COPE’s pro- 
gram of massive political mail- 
ings, and money for COPE’s ger- 
out-the-vote and educational ef- 
forts are major needs, CLC 
Executive Secretar y- Treasurer 


Richard K, Groulx told the meet- | 
}ing, which jammed a Labor Tem- | 


ple hall. 

COPE plans a big mailing of 
slate cards and will stage three 
distributions of literature for 
all endorsed candidates, Groulx 
said. Needed now—and urgently 
—are volunteer typists and vol- 
unteers for door-to-door and 
other work, he said. 

COPE’s office at 595 Sixteenth 
will be open 


with weekend work to be sched- 


juled, Groulx announced. 


YOUR OBLIGATION 

“Tf you're of the opinion that | 
Wallace would be a disaster and 
Nixon a reversal of progress,” 
Hall urged, 
obligation to tell your people the 
facts and ask them to act. 

“At the next regular meeting— 
or at a special meeting—tell your 


people what must be done =) 


call for soldiers. 


“then you have an | 


Volunteer need 


If labor misses now in the 
Presidential race, there won’t 
be another chance for four 
years, “and you can choke to 
death in four years,” Seafarers 
President Paul Hall said Mon- 
day night. 

Volunteers are needed to 
win. You can get your volun- 
teer assignment by calling 
COPE at 451-3215, or the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, 444-6510. 


“You'll be surprised, when you 
{level with people, how they will 
| work. 

“We can win this campaign in 
California, if you turn out just 
| labor’s members,” 

Humphrey and his running 
mate, Senator Edmund Muskie, 
with long records of help to 
working people, deserve labor’s 
backing, as the only candidates 
who support labor’s needs, he 
stressed. 

WHO WILL ENFORCE? 

He noted that there are good 
laws on the books—put there by 
| labor - supported officials — but, 
| he said, “we need the people to 
|/implement them, to determine 
their budgets, to enforce them. 
| “Who will enforce them? No 
labor member in his right mind 
; could say Nixon, 

“A madman like George Wal- 
|lace and the super-madman now 
| running with him? No one in his 


MORE on page 3 


Introducing ‘Inside Issue’ 


With this edition, the East Bay Labor Journal presents 


“Inside Issue,” 


a four-page section aimed at coverage in depth 


of major social, political, economic and consumer subjects. 
‘Inside Issue’ will appear the second and fourth weeks 

of each month. The project was voted by the East Bay Labor 
Journal’s Newspaper Advisory Committee as a means of fur- 
nishing union members fuller information and background on 
major matters than the newspaper's previous space was able 


to provide. 
In its first appearance, 


“Inside Issue” covers crucial 1968 


political issues, reports on two major pages from labor history, 
discusses the battle for conservation of natural resources for 
recreation and sheds light on why prices are rising. 


Now turn to 


“Inside Issue,” 


pages 5 through 8 of this 


edition of the East Bay Labor Journal. We hope you like it. 
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By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Labor Consumer Advisor for Labor Journal 


HOW +0 BUY 


Pesticide protection poorly enforced. 


Copyright 1968 


Congress can pass laws to pro- 
tect the public against hazard- 
ous products. But if government 
agencies don’t effectively enforce 
them, your family is still in dan- 
ger. 

That is what has happened to 
the federal pesticide law. This is 
the basic consumer protection 
law governing insect and rodent 
killers. It requires that such 
products shipped across state 
lines be safe and effective, and 
be registered with the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. 

The U.S. Comptroller General’s 
office has just revealed that lax 
enforcement of this law by the 
government’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service has continued to 
allow American families to be 


endangered by unsafe pesticides. | 


EVEN WHEN the Agriculture 
Department did find potentially 
harmful products, it failed to 
take adequate action to recall 
from the market those products 
already on sale, the investigation 
found. 

The Agricultural Department 
did not even bother to report 
violators to the Justice Depart- 
ment for prosecution. The gov- 
ernment’s General Accounting 
Office found that there were no 
actions in 13 years by the Agri- 
culture Research Service to re- 
port violations. This was true 
even for repeated violations, and 
even when distributors did not 
take satisfactory action to cor- 
rect violations or ignored notices 
that prosecutions were being 
contemplated 

The accounting office found 
that most of the misbranded, 
adulturated or unregistered 
products are shipped most often 
by the same firms. About one- 
third of the shippers of such 
products were responsible for 


two-thirds of the samples violat- | 
ing the law, Seventeen shippers | 


violated the law five or more 
times, and two violated the law 
20 times. 

THE GREATER danger was 
the failure to get hazardous 
products out of the stores. 


visited. In January, 1968, an in- 
spector Iccated about 65 pack- 
ages of thallium baits in stores 
in Maryland.” ~ 

THIS LAXITY occurred with 
other products. For almost three 
years one manufacturer kept 
shipping a disinfectant for hos- 
pital use despite the fact that 
the Agricultural Research ser- 
vice had notified him on six dif- 
ferent occasions that some of his 
products were not a reliable dis- 
infectant. 


The failure of the ARS to re- | 


port shippers for such repeated 
' violations was a signal to other 


| shippers that they could get} 


| away with majc: violations with 


counting office believes. 


| poir‘s out that recent'y manu- 
facturers have recalled four po- 
tential!y-hazardous products at 
its requ ct. It may be useful for 
you to ov that among them 
were “L’ ~’s Ant Cups,” an ant 


bait containing sodium arsenate | 


packaged in bottle caps. Others 
include “Tat-Co-Go,” containing 
strychnine sulphate, and “Lox- 
ene” and “Loxit” (pentachloro- 
phenol). 


IT’S URGENT to read the list | 


of ingredients on insecticides 
and rat poisons before you buy, 
and also those already in your 
possession, Especially make sure 
they do not contain thallium cr 
the other dangerous poisons list- 
ed above. Care is particularly ur- 
gent if you have small children 
in your home. 

The new National Commission 
on Product Safety also has prom- 
ised that it will make public, and 
‘ask for recall, any widely haz- 
| ardous goods it encounters in its 

investigations of appliances and 
|other household products. 

To the credit of labor and con- 
sumer newspapers, representa- 
tives of Press Associates (a labor 
| press syndicate), U. S. Consumer 
land Consumers Union joined 
| with representatives of business 
|papers to urge this policy of 
| warning the public of sericus 


WHEN TRUTH IN LENDING’S requirement for disclosure of the 
true cost of borrowing or credit buying goes into effect, you'll be 
| able to shop for the best bargain in credit. That’s what Evelyn 
DuBrow, legislative representative of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers, reported on the radio‘program, Labor’s News 


little if any punishment, the ac- | 


In its own defense, the ARS | 


Cal. Fed. asks probe 


Conference. Interviewing her were Robert Walters (left) of the 
Washington Evening Star and N 


eil Gilbride of Associated Press. 


of auto insurance 


A thorough investigation rac 
the insurance industry, with em- | 
phasis on automobile insurance | 
| premiums and policy cancella- | 
| tions, was asked by the Califor- | 
nia Labor Federation convention. | 

The convention urged that’ 
such an investigation be aimed | 
at bringing the whole industry 
under federal regulation. 

There have been great ad- 
vances in consumer legislation, 
including truth in lending, truth | 
|in labeling, the meat. inspection: 
|act and establishment of the Na- | 
; tional Commission on Product 
| Safety, the convention noted. 

But it urged attempts to re-| 
{verse the anti-consumer atti- | 
tudes prevailing in the state Leg- | 
|islature and the administrative 
}agencies under the direction of 
| Governor Reagan.” | 
| The convention urged i 

{ 
1 


| 
{ 


quate funding for the state Of- 


| fice of Consumer Counsel, which 


| 


Reagan has downgraded to prac- 
tical impotence. It suggested 
{that the cffice “direct itself to 
|the job of protecting consumers 


rather than acting as a shield 
for special interest groups.” 

A prcbe at national and state 
levels into “ever-rising cost of 
health care, legislation to curt 
excessive prices. of prescription 
drugs, safety standards for cos- 
metics and establishment of a 
federal cabinet level office fo: 
consumer affsirs’ were among 
other Federation consumer pro- 
posals. 

And it. asked legislation ban- 
ning distribution of credit cards 
to consumers who don’t ask for 
them. 


Housewife takes 
market to court 


Mrs. Mary M. Walp, an L.A. 
mother of five, made headlines 
recently when she publicly chal- 
lenged Mayfair Markets Inc. for 
frauculently advertising a “week 
end special.” , 

Mrs. Walp had purchased three 
bags of frozen strawberries at 
59c a 1%4-lb, bag. On arriving 
home,, she found that the bags 


A leading example is rat and | dangers. 
insect killers containing thalli- | 
um. This product had caused a | 
number of deaths, mostly of chil- | 
dren, as a result of accidental 


Consume air too 


cides. Just during 1962 and 1963, | rate faster than all the people of 
there were about 400 reported | that city can breathe it. Our sup- 
eases of thallium poisoning of! ply cf oxygen is being used up 


were marked 114 lb.—a shortage 


One automobile on a Los Ange- | 
consumption of thallium pesti-|les freeway burns oxygen at a- 


children. 
In 1965, the Agriculture De- 


partment notified manufacturers | 


and distributors to quit making 
and selling thallium baits. But 
they continued to be sold in 
stores that already had them, As 


late as 1967, a representative of | 


the General Accounting Office 
found about 100 packages in 20 
stores in Washington, D.C. Even 
after the Agriculture Depart- 
ment was notified of this con- 
tinued sale, another inspector 


oo 


lfaster than it can be replen- 


ished. ‘ 
These are some of the startling 
| facts Senator Nicholas Petris told 


ithe Association of California 
‘Consumers convention, last 
| spring. 


We have to consume air too, 
and while it may be free—clean 
lair is in dangerously short sup- 
| ply, he said. 


Look for the union shop card, 
|ask for a union clerk to serve 


found thallium in six of 22-stores | you, and demand the union label! 


| 
One item cuts 
food cost index 


Prices of fresh fruit and veg- 
etables dived 10.5 per cent in 
August to cause a much smaller 
drop in the Bay Area’s over-all 
food price index, although cost 
of other food went up, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
said the index slipped by seven- | 
tenths of 1 per cent from the 
July level on the strength of the 
big drop in fruit and vegetable 
prices. 

The aggregate “food at home” 
price dropped 1.3 per cent. 

There were increases of eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent on cerea!s 
and bakery products, six-terths 
of 1 per cent on meat, pcultry 
and fish, one-half of 1 per cent 
on dairy products and 1.4 per 
‘cent for BLS’ “other foods at 
‘home” and for food away from | 
home. | 
' In spite of over-all August | 
| drop, the food index was 1.7 per 


| situated,” 


of 10c per bag. 

Mrs. Walp blew her top. “I 
got bad,”. she explained. “This 
sort of thing goes on all the time 


in all of our supermarkets with | 


well-known as well as off brands, 


and prices creep quietly up-| 
| ward.” 


Her solution was to bring a 


|class action suit, on behalf of | 
| herself “and all others similarly 
i.e. who were over- | 
|charged by this weekend special, | 


and ‘filed a. case in the small 
claims court, claiming the maxi- 


imum damages ($300). Her aim 
| in bringing the case is to ‘try to 
get a weapon for small consum- | 


ers to use against the supermar- 


a piling eye 
YY faaer i 4 a's 
djets  &: eh tepr | 


MONEY'S WORTH 


Why use a shampoo? Couldn’t 
you do just as good a job, at 
less cost, with ordinary bar toilet 
soap? Probably not, says Con- 
sumers Union in the October is- 
sue of Consumer Reports. Unless 
you’re in an area with very soft ad 
water, ordinary soaps will form 
a curd that’t difficult to rinse 
out of your hair. The main virtue 
of most shampoos is that they 
contain synthetic detergents, and 
therefore operate without form- 
ing curds in hard water. 

CU’s panel of 130 women found 
all of the 24 leading products 
tested — “gels,” “concentrates,” 
“lotions,” “creams,” and “‘clear 
liquids’ — pleasant smelling, 
gentle to the scalp and hands 
and reasonably good cleaning 
agents. Almost all left the hair 
reasonably lustrous, soft, smooth 
and lively, 


IN LABORATORY tests none 
of the shampoos offered any 
problem of alkalinity or acidity, 
so none should cause irritation 
of the skin of most users. 

CLU found 11 lathered copicus- 
ly in hard or soft water; seven 
made an adequate but not large 
amount of lather, including two 
of those that boast most of doing 
so. Rinsing was no problem with 
any, although there were differ- 
ences in ease. 

Consumer Reports finds little 
excuse for breakable packaging 
when safer packaging is not only 
possible but economically feas- 
ible. Even some of the ‘plastic 
containers cracked in a ‘three- 
foot drop to a vinyl-covered floor. 


SHAMPOOS should be kept out 
of the reach of children and be 
washed promptly out of the us- 
ers’ eyes. Two products were 
downrated because of the possi- 
bility of lengthy minor eye ir- 
ritation, and: another rated NOT 
ACCEPTABLE because of possi- 
ble irritation of the iris and the 
cornea—a more serious failing. 

CLU found it just about impos- 
sible to predict the prices you 
will find on shampoos. Test sam- 
ples bought in New York, Chica- 
|go and Los Angeles varied as 
;much as 100 per cent even in the 
,Same city. And from brand. to 
brand, the sizing is chaotic. 
‘Even the seemingly. simple 
, question of which shampoo type 
might be the least expensive is 
difficult to answer, On the aver- 
; age, the concentrates appear to 
| the regular clear 
liquids, as a group,. lowest (but 
bear in mind that you’d use less 
of some shampoos than of 
others). 


|/run’ highest; 


Copyright 1968, by Consumers 
Union of -U.S., Inc., Mt: Vernon, 
N.Y. Printed with ‘permission. 
| This material may not be used 
in advertising or for any com- 
mercial purpose. 


kets to make them a little more | 


careful” -—- and she chose the 
small claim? court to tre mun‘ec- 
ipal court, but she decided to iry 
to get a superior court order for 


'a small claims court ruling, 


FIGHT Hearst scabbing. Don’t 


‘Look for the unien shop card, 
ask for ‘a union clerk’ to serve 
you, and demand the union label! 
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Moving day--Oakland Acorn. “Miners gee cone |ShP offices elect. AFLCIO election win. 
‘| 


Captain Thomas F. o’Galla- Eniployes of the Philadelphia 
gold bonuses ghan. was elected president of | Naval Home, which houses Navy 


° e 
gefs its first residents | The world gold crisis means | the Masters’ Mates & Pilots, de-| retirees, voted 62-9 to have the 
P | j j i Philadelphia AFLCIO Metal 


more in the paycheck for 1,500 |feating incumbent President 


rr miner: at Homestake Mining i Trades Council represent them 
| Continued from page 1 ant.type of drvel'ing desired.| Co mpany’s instailations at ere bid cots lage . pear 5G instead of the National Federa- 
velopment agency officials. The N2mes of qualified applicants! Lead, South Dakota. ship referendum. O’Callaghan | tion of Federal Employes, una- 


Sts was broken: last Decem- 
er, 


are submitted to a voluntee” | The price of gold has risen, has been secretary - treasurer | filiated, which had had bargain- 
As sponsor, the BTC has set up | 


panel cf community leaders, fol-  henefitting the big firm which | since 1965. jing rights. 
‘owing perscnal interviews by! was non-union from 1904 to |———— a Tieot as nea 


Hea gael : Acorn staff members. 1966 

Ne@n-profit ownership and .man- . 

agement corporations to admin. .., THe Panel. known as the Acorn —_So Steelworkers 7044 negoti- Hayward Carpenters Election 
ister its responsibilities. Board for Community Develop- ated a bonus arrangement tied pi Wer weber eretew rrr rererrrste sede et OCTET rte 


i ment (ABCC), makes final rec-, to the gold price. At th 

| Picea igi lay ceremony, at- ommendations and successful $39.50 ser daries sibie they 
i y new residents, build- yp-I'cants are notified of the, get an extra about 35 cents an 
ng trades union representatives anticipated date for ceccupancy.| hour average or some $2,000,- 
rary hbsthood, of hitders eae INFORMAL GROUPING 000 in bonuses. Jie 
es oot ai sae will be an informal grouning of | will be smaller, but pay cannot 
PnP an ne seleion. don’t tw > and three-story build'n~s drop below basic contract rates. 
eae ing at Acorn,” he said. cyrrounding a spacious Commu-| Bonuses range from 7 cents an 
ut one thing is all-important— nity Center, in a park-like setting hour for the old $36 per ounce 
that each Acorn resident be a of shade trees and winding price up to 85 cents if gold sells 


ATTENTION 


CARPENTERS LOCAL 1622 


Vote For 


good neighbor.” pathways. A shepnine center is for $49. 

FHA FINANCING planned a block from Acorn’s AND 
Financed under a low-interest, eastern perimeter, and a one mil- 

FHA -insured mortgage which l'on dollar elementary school is Re-Klect 


will. be fully repaid from rent‘ to be bui"t two blo-ks away. - Hayward mayor 


revenues, Oakland Acorn offers Tent>tive plans include a large 


living units for as little as $67 recreation area along cne edge 
per month for a studio apart- of the community. named Humphrey 
ment up to $145 per month fora! Anriications are still being ac- 


four-bedroom, two-story town- -erted at the Acorn Rental Of- h H 

Kpuse. fice. 821 Filbert Street. Oakland, | Co-cnairman here 
Federal regulations limit in- 7d ‘creening will continue on a 

comes for Acorn residents ac- “first-come, first-served” basis. John K. Smith, mayor of Hay- 

cording to femily size. However, | besoin o-gachanige Maso icesteGcn, a 

some under-income applicants Se ee ee 7 


will be accepted, with priority Alameda County campaign in Alameds County. 


for former residents of the Acorn TDG: SEDARIS: WR PASS | 


VIRGIL A. 
_ BRUNSTEDT 


FOR 


Business Agent 


neighborhood. | b t d ° by Attorney General Thomas C. | 
Ten per cent of Acorn units | a or sé $ rive ei i. or Mayor | 
are set aside for under-income osep . Alioto of San Fran- ifi i j 
tomaaitl lias (ae tttictenee en for Hum hre cain Métkaeen Calinendc lama qualified and capable candidate for the job 
tween rentals and what: they are | ; p y Humphrey-Muskie campaign co- } that | am seeking. 
iT ¢ f ‘ . chairmen. ‘ 
ata ane the oa Continued from page 1 Smith was an alternate dele- | My record and background in the Cerpesiter Trade 
eral Housing Act of 1968. | tight mind will trust labor’s fate | gate on the Kennedy Delegation and my service to the Local Union will bear out the facts. 
As the Acorn charter residents | to them.” in Chicago. He declared: 


| have represented the Local Union as a delegate to: 


Three National Conventions—St. Louis, Mo., 1958; 
Washington, D.C., 1962; Kansas City, Mo., 1966. 


18 years to the Bay District Council of Carpenters. 


Were moving into their new, To those who fear the struggle| “Vice President Hubert| 
homes, the Acorn office staff, is too tough, Hall pointed out } Humphrey is the only man with 
headed by Ruth Johnson, was that in Alabama, his union with | the wisdom and experience to| 
Screening additional applicants. | minority and other community ; lead the United States through 
Hundreds of these are being | allies had beaten George Wallace | this critical period of history. 
checked for income, family size,|in local elections on his home} “Throughout his 20 years of 
~% ground. In Virginia, the union | public service, Mr. Humphrey has 
with the same allies, succeeded led the way in fighting crime 


e 
Testimonial dinner in dumping powerful reactionary |and communism, initiating sound 


Representative Howard Smith, | social legislation and working to 


t F ° 4 | he recalled. make the American dream come 
nex rl ay Wi | REAL STRENGTH | true for all citizens of our land.” 


7 times a delegate to the State Council of Carpenters 
Convention. 


mr 


9 years to the Alameda Building Trades Council. 


A delegate to the State Council of Carpenters Legis- 
lative Conference. 


“The real strength of this Smith, an attorney, was ap- 
h C h l |movement is in this room and pointed to the Hayward City 
onor 0 e an |in rooms like this across: the Council in 1961, elected in 1962, | 
country,” Hall said. |and became the city’s first elect- 
F rien ds of COPE-endorsed| “]t’s the people in the labor |ed mayor in 1966. | 
Congressman Jeffery Cohelan movement who will win this He is charter president of the | 
will honor him at a testimonial fight—not those at the national Hayward Democratic Club, and | 
dinner next Friday evening, Oc- and international level.” | has served as Southern Alameda 
tober 18, at Goodman’s Hall, Jack “Let's adopt one rule and we'll | County chairman cf several cam- 
London Square, Oakland. never be wrong. Fight for those paigns, including those for Gov- 
Reservations for the $25 a plate things you know are right. ernor Brown in 1958 and 1962, 
event, which will help raise Co- “And you don’t win a fight un- | John F. Kennedy in 1960, and | 
helan’s re-election campaien tess you get in there. I have no | President Johnson in 1964. 
funds, may be obtained from his ;atience with those who won’t 
election headquarters, 3201 Tele- fight unless they can chocse the | Lock for the union shop card, 
graph Avenue, Oakland, phone hatiteground. You play the cards | ask for a union clerk to serve 


655-8620. i which are dealt to you.” you, and demand the union label! 
The entire 21-member Califor- =e pee 


nia Democratic delegation to the 


State Federation of Labor. 
State C.O.P.E. 


Governor's Safety Conference. 


Past Trustee of the Local Union. 
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Past Chairman of the Examining Board 
A Past Secretary of the Local Joint Apprenticeship 
Committee and still a member of the Committee. 


A member of the Bay District Council Apprenticeship 
Administrative Board. 


Secretary of the Drywall Training Committee. 


1 have been an active member of 1622 for 22 years, 
serving on many committees of the Local Union while 
actively working at the Carpenter Trade. 


House of Representatives has 

been invited to be guests at the Want ty he an Fy.P| mber? 

event. u i 
The evening will begin with 

no-host cocktails at 7 p.m. and JOIN 


dinner at 8. FAST BAY WATER | have been and am serving the Local as a Business 


Agent for the past 5 years. 


4: 
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NOW! 


A member of the Bay District Council Conference 
Board. 


A Trustee of the Alameda Building Trades Council. 


Water System Inspector 
$689 - $767 


STRICTLY TROUBLESHOOTING! 


Secure, year round employment contacting consumers in the investiga- 


| CLARENCE N. 


| believe Experience and Knowiedge of the complex 
Labor Laws and Jurisdictions are a necessary tool to be 
a Business Agent. 


VOTE THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1968 
1050 MATTOX ROAD, HAYWARD 
POLLS OPEN 7 A.M. TO 7 P.M. 


BUSINESS AGENT No. 1 ON THE BALLOT 
FOR DELEGATE TO THE DISTRICT COUNCIL— 
No. 14 ON THE BALLOT 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


tion of a variety of water service complaints. This job involves meeting 
the customer, diagnosing the problem, answering questions, and oifer- 
ing advice as to how the problem can be solved. May also contact 
industrial and commercial accounts to check the adequacy of back-flow 
prevention devices and assure compliance with sanitary regulations. A 
company car is provided during working hours. 


“Built. by. Personal EXCELLENT BENEFITS! 
Service” Job requires a High School diploma or G.E.D. and two years experience 


of piping systems, water treatment and distribution, or pumping 


; equipment. | HAVE A DESIRE TO CONTINUE TO SERVE 
! Main Office if you think you may qualify, give us a call at THE ENTIRE MEMBERSHIP 
| ile ats Mia’ i Tile 835-3000, ext. 227, or contact: 
ff | Posten: Bas: at EAST BAY WATER YOUR SUPPORT WILL BE APPRECIATED 


2127 Adeline St., Oakland 94623 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
a sitet? . ‘ 
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{PARE BAT ARR FOURS FRUBAT OCTOBER 13. 10st. < <9 


we &} 


Telephone: 533-4114 


on work combining customer contact troubleshooting with a knowledge 


AREA CODE 


DIAL 
DIRECT 
ITS TWICE 

AS FAST 


And you save money 
when you call station. 
to-station...on out. 
of.state calls, even 
more after 7:00 PM 
Or anytime during 
the weekend. 


Pacific Telephone 
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PIAA | their contract demands from the 


4 7 | Steel Industry. 
Steamfitters 342 There is no doubt in my mind, 
but what the gravel-voiced bushy 


| BY JIM MARTIN hairea chairman, The Honorable 


niniitigidiaipnpianieienitigtiglipa iiss Senator Dirksen from the State 
| | of Illinois, was much displeased 

At this writing we are happy with Governor Romney for be- 
| to report that all of our members ing so awkward to use such 
| Who wish to work are working poor discretion to bring up such 
/and we have been able to place gq delicate subject as Unions 
members from Locals No. 38 of when the 1968 plank was all but 
San Francisco, No. 444 of Oak- adopted, and especially when the 
land, No. 159 of Richmond, No. plank writers, and all the pre- 
447 of Sacramento, No. 467 of ceding speakers had maneuvered 
San Mateo, No. 607 of Chico, No. themselves so well all week to 
228 of Yuba City and No. 492 of stay away from the subject. Sen- 
Stockton to work manning the ator Dirksen, however, being the 
| bresent shut-downs at the Union pro that he is promptly proceed- 
|Oil and Shell Oil Refineries. ed to assure Mr. Romney, that 
These shut-downs are for three the party’s new plank did com- 
| weeks and have required some mit the party to doing some- 
75 to 100 additional U.A. person- 
nel. 

The Northern Council meeting 
held this past week-end in San 
| Mateo was well attended and as 
| reported most Local Unions have 
| unemployment. The information 
|}at these quarterly meetings is 

beneficial to Union Officials in 
order to carry out their duties, 
| etc. Also reported were final ne- 
gctiations of Locals No. 467 and 
444 of Oakland. 

| Please plan to attend our next 
|membership meeting to be held 
| October 17th as the recommen- 
| dations of the Officers, at Offi- 
| cers Meeting of October 8th, will 
|be acted upon, Also, at this time 
| we should have a report from the 
| Committee investigating the Un- 
|ion’s Vacation Fund, which has 
| been tied up since May 14th. 

| 


1960 and 1964 plank had done. 


The handwriting is on the 
wall! 

The Republican Party, if elect- 
ed, will further cripple the Labor 
Union movement by passing still 
further strenuous Legislation. 
Mr. Nixon is making that abun- 
dantly clear day by day. Just 

‘lock at the position he has taken 
against those poor farm workers, 

He has publicly stated that he 
opposes the California Table 
Grape Boycott the United Farm 
Workers are engaging in at the 
present time. And this position 
simply means that if Mr. Nixon 
were President, he would push 
‘to legislate away the rights of 
these poor people to engage in 

|Such a Boycott actively to gain 
| collective bargaining rights with 
| _eanernnnennnnnnennnnnn | the grape growers. 


° | Surely Mr. Nixon isn’t labeling 
| Millmen’s 550 those grape harvest workers, as 
| BY ARSIE BIGBY 


being a Big Centralized Pressure 

Group. Those people that have 
EERO PP PPP PPP POPE 
At the last Republican Con- 


an average annual earning of 
$4,000 or less, with no extra ne- 
gotiated fringes, such as medical, 

vention, the Party's Plank writ-| doctor and hospital plans, den- 

ers put together a document tal care, vacations and holiday 

that was so broad and all-in- 

clusive of every faction of the 

party’s position and ideas, that 


pay, sick leave and etc., and 
further, they have to drag their 
|it embraced everything from the 
| Hawks to the Doves, and from 


families from pillar to post to 
stay up with the harvest, paying 
their own way from the annual 

| the Rockefeller Liberals to the salary they receive, which is too 

Bircher Conservatives, and still small for even a family that 

|retained enough uncommitted stays in one place, and works 

{latitude that the Republican’ under Union contract coverage, 

| Party, if elected, could wage an that provides for dental care, 

| attack against anything and evy- 

erything not of their liking, such 

as Labor Unions, without over- 


doctor and hospital care, sick 
leave, vacations and holiday pay 
| <tepping the bounds of their par- 
ty’s plank. 


which is a great part of the av- 
erage worker’s advantages. 
The plank writers were so clev- 
|er in not stating any specific, 


Don’t for one minute be de- 

ceived by any political candidate 
|that they had one of their own 
| with great political stature so 


that serves scab picked table 
| confused, that he was overcome 


grapes at their fund raising din- 

ners, and publicly gces on rec- 
| by anxiety to the point, he could 
no longer hold his peace. He 


ord as opposing the Farm Work- 
ers Boycott efforts, is no friend 
of Labor, any Labor large or 

| then rushed to the podium, and 

demanded to know if the party’s 

plank committed the party to 


small, and for this reason, I say 
the voters should turn out on 

doing something about those Big 

|Centralized Pressure Groups, 


November 5, 1968 and show Mr. 
Nixon that Labor is no friend of 
such as for example, the United Humphrey by the biggest land 


his either by electing Hubert H. 
Steel Workers Union, who are | slide vote ever cast in the hist 


now powerful enough to get of this country. Until next time. 


Mavward Carpenters Election 


thing about Unions, just as the | 
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‘Steel Machinists 1304 
| BY DAVE ARCA 


| 


Hi. Our week began bad. Then 
| got worse. We drove to San Luis 
Obispo for a Legislative-Educa- 
|} tion Committee meeting. Brake 
| trouble immobilized our car. We 
|found a repair place. But, parts 
| places close for the week-end. No 
parts, no repairs. We didn’t ex- 
actly sing. But we left our car 
|in San Luis Obispo. It had a high 
;and costly bill. We didn’t curse 
/our luck. We conceded we were 
stuck. Being on the hook, we got 
took. That’s why we shook. 

| Staff Representative Bill 
| Stumpf was a good samaritan. 
|'He offered to drive us home. A 
four hour detour. Bill was headed 
| for the District 38 Conference in 
Las Vegas. We were due there 
too. But not till Tuesday. Our 
brakes being broken, we hitched 


a ride with Bill and his lady, Jan. | 


| We arrived in Vegas three days 
early. We 
delegate romm rates commence 
‘with the Conference. Tourist 
|rates are four dollars per day 
| higher. We were tourists until 
| Tuesday. Wowee. 

| We also learned, the hard way, 
| that many delegates develop a 
| temporary intestinal disturbance 
| which necessitates a series of 
'fast trips to the bathroom. Not 
necessarily to take a bath. Oh, 
well, everything came out okay 
in the end. Somebody said it’s 
the water. 

Then our teeth hurt, The pain 
compelled an appeal to qa Los Ve- 
gas dentist. He kindly squeezed 
us in between appointments. He 
extracted two front teeth. He 
also extracted a sizable sum from 
our bare bones budget. Now, our 
smile resembles 'the Las Vegas 
Desert. All wide open spaces. 

The District No. 38 Conference 
would have been routine, had 
not President I. W. Abel inserted 
into the proceedings, He defend- 
ed the dues increase, and the 
Strike fund as sment. He de- 
fended the candidacy of Hubert 
Humphrey for President of the 
United States. He detracted from 
an otherwise fine speech when 
he defended the candidacy of 
Acting Director Thornton for Di- 
|rector of District No. 38. Sorry 
|about. that. It’s not kosher for an 
International President to use 
the prestige of his high office as 
a club for slugging a captive 
Delegate audience. Especially to 
plug a hand picked appointee. 

Abel is president of ALL Steel- 
|workers. Including Candidates 
NOT appointed by him. If Abel 
wants to influence Steelworkers, 
| why not allow a fair and free 
election?? In other words, butt 
|out, This may be too much to 
| ask, 
| Individually, this Steelworke 
| Supports Joe 4 slo for Director 
(of District His experi- 


1 


E. W. (Whitey) CHAPMAN 


person. | have had recent office 


respect and understanding that | 


mony and Courtesy toward all. 


Brother Carpenter of 
Local 1622 


A vote for me is a vote for a capable and experienced 


experience, therefore, | 


know the value of harmonious relations with others. 


| would treat each Brother Carpenier with the same 


would expect from him. 


| would give my best efforts toward the three essentials 
for a successful administration, They are: Efficiency, Har- 


E. W. (Whitey) CHAPMAN 


SS ae eee 
POLLS OPEN THURSDAY, OCT. 24—7 A.M. to 7 P.M, 


| 


learned then that | 


yence and qualifications are far 
superior to‘any other candidate. 
Joe’s real understanding of work- 
er problems has been demon. 
strated on picket lines, in griev- 
ances and in arbitrations. 

We need Steel Locals to nomi- 
nate Joe Angelo in November. 
This will qualify Joe for the bal- 
lot in February of 1969. If mem- 
bers of other Steel Locals read 
this report, please nominate Joe 


No. 38, A vot for Joe is a vote 
for Steelworker democracy. Why 
get less? Okay? Okay. 


Barbers 134 
BY JACK M. REED 
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Brothers, last Sunday a North- 
ern Area Council meeting was 
held in Salinas. Olaf Karlstad, 
our advocate in Sacramento, re- 
ported that all bills that our 
State Association fought against 
have been waylaid or defeated. 
Brothers Carter, Dinues and 
Carlstad should be congratulat- 
{ed for the job they are doing in 
|Sacramento; Brothers, don’t lag 
with your $3.00 Legislative As- 
|sessment come January. 
| San Francisco delegates re- 
| ported that the State Earber 
|/Board has granted San Mateo 
|County a minimum price in- 
| crease to $2.10 for an adult hair- 
cut also that they have an option 
|in their contract for their shops 
|to be open on Monday before 
Christmas. Frank Novak, dele- 
igate from Santa Cruz, stated 
that the only time ‘“‘scabs” were 
glad to see us is when we come 
around with a petition to raise 
the state minimum and give 
them a raise. Maybe we should 
give this some thought, brothers. 

The date of the California 
| State Association’s Third Annual 
| Hair Style Show will be held at 
the Hilton Hotel on Sunday, 
April 20, 1969. 

The second reading on the 
three petitions was held at a 
specially called meeting on Tues- 
day night, October 8th, at Union 
headquarters, The third reading, 
discussion and vote will be held 
on Thursday night, October 24, 
at the Labor Temple, 23rd and 
Valdez Streets, Oakland. The pe- 
titions are stated in the Official 
Union Notices. 

Brothers, I am about to break 
a precedent. I have tried to keep 
|politics out of this column. In 
your opinion I may or may not 
have succeeded, but I feel it is 
;my job to report to you of the 
happenings and feelings of the 
majority of the other dele: 


am a delegate to. At the 

mento Convention of the Cali- 
had miss fice Presi 
31 lay nis } 
ation A.F.L.-C.L.O, I 
So I contacted some delegates 
from two other unions to fill me 
in. Both cf these delegates have 
been going to conventions for 
years and each one told me that 
they have never heard a speech 
in all their years that moved 
them as much as the one Vice 
President Humphrey gave the 
previous evening. Later that day 


I obtained a copy of that speech © 


and I wish that every working 
man could have an opportunity 
| to read it. I wish that the East 
Bay Labor Journal could print it 
in its entirety. Someone made a 
statement that the White House 
, belongs to us and we should 
|make it our business to put a 
friend in it. Amen, 


| 


Why not pass this copy of the 
| East Bay Labor Journal to a 
|friend of yours when you are 
finished reading it! 


TAHOE VIEW LOT 


AND NEW 3-BEDROOM 
Completely Enclosed Cabin. 
BOTH FOR 


$7,962 FULL PRICE 


lot By TAHOE PARADISE, INC. 

Cabin By Licensed Contractor. 

Write: ED McCARTHY, Agent, 
P.O. Box 11021, Tahoe Paradise, 


California. PHONE 916-541-1930 
—> +2 o_o _2_0_+_ + 20 5 


Anglo for Dirctor of Districtg, 


¢ 
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Labor's Committee on Political Education has a reason pi its endorsements in this 


year’s election, 


The reason is performance — all the way from the national Humphrey-Muskie 
tucket to local officials and legislators who have COPE'S support. 

Take the records of the 21 California Democrats whom the voters have sent to 
the House of Representatives. One, who has had COPE's past support, is retiring. The 


other 20 are among COPE's 1968 endorsees. 


There were 13 key votes in the 1967-68 session of Congress—covering issues from 
meat inspection to rat control, aid to education to compulsory arbitration, 


The California Labor Federation has totalled up the record and discloses that the 17 
Republican Congressmen have cast 174 wrong votes on the:13 big issues. 
They managed among them to come up with 26 good votes on the same 13 issues. 


Nobody's perfect, and while Alameda County's three COPE-endorsed Democrats cast 
nothing but good votes, some of their Democratic colleagues didn’t quite measure up. 


Who's for you - - and who fights against working people's interests? 


In fact, of the 246 votes by the 21 Democrats on the 13 issues there was a grand total 


off five bad votes. 


And the same 21 legislators cast 241 good votes on the 13 vital issues. 


Democratic legislators have a 241 to 5 score FOR working people’s interests. 
The GOP Congressmen have a 174 to 26 tally AGAINST working people's interests. 


One Republican Congressional candidate has COPE’s endorsement. He is Con- 
gressman Paul N. McCloskey of San Mateo County, who has three good, one wrong 


— ee ow 


vote on the only four r of the issues which came up since his election. 
nateeieoaes 


Worst are the 100 per cent wrong records of the GOP’s Charles M. Teague ana Glen- 
ard P. Lipscomb, each with 13. bad, no good votes. The GOP’s James B. Utt and Bob 


Wilson were next with 12 bad, no good votes. 


Contrast Cohelan’s 13 good, no bad votes, Miller's and Edwards’ 12 good, no bad 
tallies, which are typical of the state’s other 18 COPE-backed Democrats. 


east bay 


labor journal 
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The first bill Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey introduced as a freshman Senator 
from Minnesota in 1949 was what we now 
know as Medicare. 

Throughout 23 years of public service— 
from racket-busting mayor of Minneapolis 
to Vice President of the United States— 
his devotion to the interests of working 
people is clear. 


LABOR’S GOALS 

He advocated labor’s goals when a poli- 
tician was impolitic to do so. 

‘No group in this country has done 
more to increase the standard of living 
than organized labor,” he said on the Sen- 
ate floor in 1949. 

In June of that year he pleaded four and 
one-half hours in the Senate for repeal of 
the objectionable features of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

BRAVE DEFENSE 

Ten years later, his was the most elo- 
quent voice defending unions against the 
onslaught of the Landrum-Griffin Bill. His 
speech in the Senate then, “What's Right 
With American Labor,” is a classic. 

Humphrey has never voted against la- 
bor; and he has been credited for ideas 
which were before their time. 

Among these ideas, most of which have 
been passed into law by now, are: 

e Peace and Job Corps. 

e Nuclear test ban treaty. 

e Food stamp program and food for 
peace. 


Why labor backs t backs Hubert H 
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As a Senate leader he successfully pressed 
for federal aid to higher education and im- 
pacted areas of the public school system. 


HE WAS THERE 

List all the causes the labor movement 
has fought for and Humphrey was there: 
minimum wage; unemployment insurance; 
better housing, education and health care; 
civil rights, war on poverty; manpower 
training; area redevelopment, aid to de- 
pressed areas; urban issues and consumer 
concerns. 

Humphrey is vital without venom. And 
this is one quality in which he is unique 
among the aspirants to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States this year. 

It is a quality essential to the Presidency, 
especially in this time of transition. 

Those critical of public positions Hum- 
phrey has taken as Vice President should 
remember American tradition does not al- 
low for open conflict between the Presi- 
dent and his Vice President. Being Vice 
President means being quietly in the back- 
ground, as President Johnson can so well 
attest. 


HIS POLICIES 

And what would Humphrey do as Pres- 
ident? 

A vast, silent group of Americans wants 
this country to work, wants safety and 
equal rights for everyone, bears no ill will 
against others, he says. 

i think this silent America—an Amer- 
can be aroused . 


ic 


A look at Senator Nick Petris 


What carries a man into public life and 
tells him to devote his time to the needs 
of all citizens, rather than special interest 
groups. 

State Senator Nicholas Petris is such a 
man; a look at him, and his philosophy 
might answer that question. 

“Well, I think in my case it goes back 
to pretty early childhood and my parents: 

“My father used to tell us, and my 
mother too, that we should try to combine 
the best characteristics of our Greek herit- 
age with the best characteristics of our 
American heritage,” Petris said. 


“So I think probably the underlying in- 


centive was the fostering of the idea and 
the encouragement at home over a long 
period of time.” 

“From the standpoint of how it affected 
running for office—I think the underlying 
theme is probably just service. So I guess 
service to our fellow man—I know that 
sounds a litde bit corny in this day and 
age.” 

Corny or not, in his years in the Assem- 
bly, where he first worked for election re- 
form and reapportionment—and since then 
in the Senate, where he is the recognized 
tax expert and author of all tax relief leg- 
islation in the last two sessions—he has 
performed just that. 


Inside 
Issue: 


fumphrey~-23 years of service 


“So I would set to work, on my very 
first day in office, to pull this country to- 
gether—and then see if we couldn't pull 
the world a little closer back to sanity and 
peace.” 

He states his position on the issues like 
this: 

Employment — Every American has a 
civil right to earn a living. Guaranteeing 
decent jobs to everyone who will work 
makes sense. Private employers could pro- 
vide the fullest job opportunities possible, 
and government could back up those ef- 
forts. 


War on Poverty—Poverty is wrong— 
and it can be eliminated. The courage dem- 
Onstrated in battle can be dedicated to 
eradicating despair at home. 

Cities—He proposes to commit our 
country to perfecting, not just saving, our 
cities. Their needs should be a prior charge 
against the extra revenue of present taxes 
from an expanding economy. 


Oakland General Strike 6 
Farm workers’ Struggle 
Profits push up prices 

Fight for the Redwoods 8 


/ 
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Education—As a nation we should de- 
clare 1968 as the year we decided to make 
the investments, changes and commitments 
needed to give a quality education to every 
child—through college. 

Politics—He wants a cease-fire now in 
Vietnam. “Hanoi does not agree, so the 
Paris discussions must continue. I hope the 
American people will have the patience 
and tenacity to support them, no matter 
how long they take.” 

Humphrey's policy for peace goes be- 
yond a political settlement of the Vietnam 
war—a first objective—to an “unequivocal 
commitment” to relaxation of tensions 
throughout the world. 

Hard work, dedication and a sense of 
humor relax his own tensions. Of the Vice 
Presidency, he has said, “I’m Number Two. 
I try harder.” 

He will always try harder, and with a 
sense of humor, another characteristic es- 
sential to all great men, not shared by any 
of the other candidates. 
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Early on a cold grey Sunday morning 
in December, 1946, a long line of big tar- 
paulin-covered trucks rolled into down- 
town Oakland. 


Driven by scabs, escorted by 39 Oak- 
land police cars and 75 motorcycle officers 
they were moving to the brink of a show- 
down- with a united labor movement. 


IT WASN'T EASY 

Your union wages and conditions didn't 
come about easily or automatically over 
the years. 

Struggles like this one in 1946 were 
periodically necessary to bring them about. 
Some were lost—and working people suf- 
fered until they could organize and gain 
back ground. 

Some were won—and you benefit. 

The scab caravan of 1946 ushered in 
Oakland’s historic General Strike, one of 
the significant battles which working peo- 
ple won. 

The issue which precipitated it was that 
focal government had sided with employers 
and used local police to herd scabs against 
working people who wanted decent pay. 

The workers were the stores’ employes 
who had joined the Retail Clerks as that 
union began to organize the downtown de- 
partment stores, then non-union. 

The Clerks had struck two stores two 


Leaders of the Oakland General Strike 
went to bed late and got up early on the 
morning it was launched. They went to 
an all-night lunchroom and told the 
counterman: 


“Give us a cup of coffee and then 

close up.” 

He didn't have to be told. 
ST IE OS EE 
East bay Labor 
Journal summed up the situation in this 
report: 


months before when the 


“The Clerks have a unanimous sign-up 
. . . and those employes voted to a man to 
strike to force recognition of the union as 
their bargaining representative.” 

By December, the picketed stores were 
hurting, as Teamsters refused to pass 
Clerks’ picket lines with deliveries, and all 
of labor respected the lines. 

PRE-DAWN MOVE 

Betore dawn on that Sunday morning, 
December 3, city government showed its 
hand. Four hundred blue-shirted police 
moved in and moved the pickets out. 

Then, with its police escort, the scab 
caravan rolled on Telegraph Avenue, with 
goods for the struck stores. With police 
protection, scabs began to unload the cargo. 

Some pickets tried to return by hiding 
On streetcars. Cops found them and they 
were beaten. 

Streetcar platform men walked off the 
cars in disgust. 

Oakland was on the edge of a general 
strike. Labor was aroused. No formal vote 
was necessary. 

Labor representatives planned carefully. 


The Oakland General Strike is a pa ge from labor's history 


A scab rolled his truck through protective police lines in an attempt to break the downtown department store 
strike—the provocafion which led to the Oakland General Strike of 1946. Police had herded pickets away. 


All day Monday, the word went out to 
members on the job, 


On Monday night, the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council set the general strike 
for 5 a.m. Tuesday. 

The strike began by 130,000 American 
Federation of Labor members. 

CIO members respected their picker 
lines and Alameda County was shut down 
tight. 

No trains rolled across the Bay Bridge. 
Streetcars sat where the platform men had 
left them. 

Service stations, having pumped their 
remaining gasoline, dripped dry. Construc- 
tion stopped. 

Neither the Oakland Tribune nor any 
other East Bay daily published. 

Owners padlocked restaurants, hotels, 
bars and liquor stores. Eight ships were 
deserted in the port as sailors stayed dry 
ashore. 

Laundry workers also struck, except for 
the few who necessarily volunteered to 
supply hospitals. 

Other essential services such as public 
utilities were provided but the clerks in 
the large grocery stores walked out in sym- 
pathy with their brothers and sisters on the 
picket line. 

The department stores had been making 
wattime profits and paying depression 
wages. 

Every worker was suffering from post- 
war inflation. Their economic situation 
had sunk to the worst since 1940. 

With real wages falling, price controls 
were removed three weeks before the gen- 
eral strike. Although controls had not pre- 
vented postwar inflation, they had limited 
wage increases, which characteristically 


lagged behind. 
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Two days after raising car prices an av- 
erage $100 and with corporate profits 20 
per cent above the best war year, General 
Motors’ board chairman charged, “further 
demands by labor for wage increases will 
mean more strikes and production short- 
ages of goods and higher prices.” 


GOP TOOK OVER 

Neither did the national political pic- 
ture present much hope. The anti-union 
Case Bill had passed a Democratic Con- 
gress. President Truman had vetoed it, but 
a Republican Congress had just been elect- 
ed in November. 


A Republican Senator interpreted his 
party's landslide as a “mandate to do some- 
thing about the labor situation” and prom- 
ised a bill outlawing the closed shop and 
secondary boycott. 


Against this background the store em- 
ployers told the Clerks they would have te 
organize the whole industry—not just the 
stores where they were organized—io be 
recognized. That precipitated the Clerks’ 
strike and city scabherding caused the Gen- 
eral Strike. ‘ 

The city surrendered after two days. A 
hastily appointed new city manager pledg- 
ed police would not escort scabs and the 
General Strike ended. 


The victory paved the way for organi- 
zation of the retail industry, with union 
wages, decent conditions and fringe bene- 
fits, 

It influenced improvements for all work- 
ers by showing employers that workers 
cannot be put down if they stand to- 
gether. 


Santa doesn’t bring your wages 


Santa Claus didn't bring you the wages you earn. Neither did your employer. 

You got your wage scales through your union as you got your hours, your overs 
time, your health and pension benefits, sick leave, paid holidays, the steward and grieve 
ance system which protects your right to hold your job. 


That means you—and many who went before you when things were:much tougher 
—won these things you have today by sticking together against big odds. 

It wasn't always easy. Management had the help of government in breaking unions 
to deny working people their rights. The history of labor is sprinkled with hard battles 
to win those wages and benefits you have today. 

And it is sprinkled with employer drives for the open shop and low wages and 
imsecurity for working people—like the “American Plan” of the 1920's which drove 
many unions under ‘cover—which had effective support of feactionary government 


from the national-to tocal levels. 


On these pages are accounts of two such battles—one which was won and one 
which is finally moving toward success after decades of failure and frustration. 


These stories of working people sticking together are the stories of how you got 


your union wages and conditions. 


This was organized labor's reaction 
to police scabherding. Thousands 
of union members filled down- 
town Oakland streets in the histo- 
ric 1946 General Strike. They pick- 
eted on sidewalks and on the 
Streets around the two struck de- 
partment stores from which massed 
police had shoved Retail Clerks 
pickets away as a prelude to bring- 
ing in scab trucks. The General 
Strike was a spontaneous protest 
at police interference with working 
people's right to picket and at po- 
lice protection for scabs, Streetcar 
tracks were empty as Carmen 
joined the labor holiday, and Gen- 
eral Strike pickets marched across 
the rails. 
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Many battles 
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marked farm 


unionists’ fight for justice 


Place names and crops are different but 
an account of a nearly 30-year-old trip of 
Bay Area residents bringing food and 
clothing to Central Valley farm strikers 
tells essentially the same story as that of a 
present day Delano Caravan. 


The union of that day was weaker and 
the battle was even tougher. The problem 
was the same—to raise underpaid, exploit- 
ed working people from poverty. 


MANY BATTLES 

The 1939 strike was one of many which 
had beaten themselves out against the 
power of big growers and local police over 
the years. 


Local authorities then had anti-picketing 
ordinances of the type the courts have since 
thrown out, and they used them to break 
strikes against big growers. 


Long rows of crops tell of Califor- 
nia agriculture’s wealth. Under- 
paid, exploited farm worker gets 
little for his labor. 


Local authorities still are hostile as is 
the reactionary state administration. 

Farm employers then, as now, were not 
required to bargain with workers’ organi- 
zations. They refused to bargain—as most 
still do. 

Though they failed, those early organiz- 
ing battles helped lay the groundwork for 
a more hopeful prospect today of solving 
the problems they faced then. 

And today there is an overriding differ- 
ence. 

The harvest workers of 1939 were fight- 
ing a hopeless battle against massed oppo- 
sition. 

Today’s agricultural workers have the 
AFLCIO United Farm Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee. Its courage and united la- 
bor support have won it union recognition 
for farm workers for the first time. 

Union recognition and labor-manage- 
ment bargaining are still the exception. 
Where they exist, the farm workers have 
taised pay and improved conditions—even 
gained fringe benefits which were unheard 
of for any workers in 1939. 

Another generation of farm workers was 
striking the cotton harvest in 1939 in the 
same San Joaquin Valley area where 
UFWOC continues its three-year-old grape 
strike. 


EARLY STRIKE 

Here’s the report of the sympathizers 
who visited the 1939 strikers: 

“On Saturday morning, November 18, 
we left Berkeley in 10 cars, the first car 
pulling a trailer to be donated to a mi- 
grant family. 

“Our first stop was Madera, near the jail 
where 13 strikers were being held on 
charges of conspiring to violate the County 
anti-picketing ordinance. A line of pick- 
eters carrying signs was peacefully, march- 
ing around the jail in protest. 

“The marchers, compared with some of 
the cotton pickers we saw later at the Gov- 
ernment camps, looked more ragged, hun- 
grier, and more determined. They had good 
reason for the determination, for it must 
have taken a great deal of courage march- 
ing between hostileTooking deputies and 
other officials who stood around on both 
sides of their line. 


ATTACK ON UNIONS 

“Leaving Madera, we passed the park 
where the strikers were beaten, gassed, and 
their meeting broken up.” 

In Bakersfield, they met Southern Cali- 
fornians on a similar trip. They agreed “a 
more permanent answer .(than food and 
clothing gifts) would have to come 
through the agricultural workers organi- 
zation in order to make crop-picking a 
fairly-paid occupation.” 


Profits, not wages, are pushing 


Prices are high. Everybody knows that. 
The only question is whose fault is it? 

You'll hear people, mostly Republicans, 
telling you it’s your fault because your 
union wages are boosting costs. 


“OR PROFITS? 


And you'll hear that the big reason for 
inflation is profits—big markups on every- 
thing from the manufacturer to the retailer, 
taking advantage of the fact that most peo- 
ple are working and have money to spend. 

But any time anyone looks at the actual 
figures, the evidence is overwhelming pro- 
fits take first billing in price rises. 

The Labor Department noted this year, 
for instance, that despite a rise in over-all 
farm wages (spurred by the United Farm 
Workers) some crops were selling for less 
at wholesale, whatever retail boosts you pay. 
~ The administration twice in recent 
months has pointed out that big industry 


was loading extra price boosts to more than 
pay for its increases—in steel and automo- 
bile industries. 


AUTO PRICES 

Take the automobile industry for exam- 
ple. Everybody needs a car, and cars are 
expensive. Auto makers have refused to tell 
anyone what it costs to build an auto, but 


Senator Gaylord Nelson, the consumer cru- 
sader, has laid his hands on some staggering 
figures. 


Senator Nelson got his data from Ralph 
Nader, the consumer crusader’s crusader, 
and the Senator's subcommittee staff has 
analyzed them for weeks. “There was no 
doubt about the authenticity of the docu- 
ments,’ says Senator Nelson, “This is the 
real stuff.” 

The documents, he says, are the Ford 
Motor Company’s computer-drafted unit 
cost analysis on 1966 cars. Here’s what he 
says they show: 


a 


The group visited migrant camps oper- 
ated by the federal Farm Security Admin- 
istration, a now defunct New Deal agency. 

They were favorably impressed with the 
morale and self-respect of the FSA campers 
who lived under decent conditions, but 
shocked at what they found in camps op- 
erated by growers, farm labor contractors 
and county government. 

In a growers’ camp, they found window- 
less shacks built of boxcar sides, renting for 
as much as $15 a month, a high rate for 
those days and of which $2.50 was for light 
if the tenants could afford it. 


NOT BROTHERLY 

The camp owner was at church when 
the visitors arrived. He returned with no 
apparent feeling of brotherly love, because, 
the account continues: 

“. . . he went wild and started to take 
the license numbers of our cars and at- 
tempted to destroy the camera of the pho- 
tographer for Life Magazine.” 

“The worst camp of all” was operated 
by Kern County, the report disclosed. 

“There were no trees, no grass, no sani- 
tary facilities—even the most basic things 
were lacking,” the visitors noted. 

(Sanitary facilities did exist on big 
ranches — outdoor privies— which often 
were segregated not just for men and 
women but with signs declaring they were 
for “MEXICAN MEN,’ “MEXICAN 
WOMEN,’ “WHITE MEN” and 
“WHITE WOMEN.” 

One private camp in which Negro 
workers were segregated was close to the 
worst the Bay Area group visited, they said. 

Most migrants of those days were pen- 
niless dust bowl refugees from the South- 


prices higher 


e Labor cost on the 1966 Galaxie 500 
was just $57.85 per car—considerably less 
than overhead items such as light, power, 
plant and tool depreciation, which were set 
at $147.12. 

e The 1966 Galaxie 500 cost $1,360 in 
“regular material” to build the standard 
model. But Nelson pointed out that mate- 
rials often come from Ford's subsidiaries 
which charge their profit to the price the 
parent Company pays. 

e Optional equipment, which makes up 
a third of the selling price, was marked up 
from 57.8 to 293 per cent over cost, with 
such examples as—dealers paid $75.60 
more for the V-8 engine than for the stan- 
dard although it cost the factory only 
paid $10.17 for seat belts 

continued on page 8 


$19.22 more... 


The law in the valley, 1939. 


west or depression victims from the Pacific 
Northwest. 


STEADY WORK 

A substantial group was of Latin-Amer- 
ican or other Spanish-speaking descent— 
now a much larger percentage of migrants, 
as Anglos have moved up the economic 
ladder. 

“The Mexican camp,” the visitors found, 
“spoke of a higher economic standard” 
than the others. This was because the in- 
habitants did not rely entirely on seasonal 
crop picking but had established year- 


round employment in handyman or me- 


chanic jobs. 
NO BRACEROS 

(One reason for the farm workers’ eco« 
nomic plight is that, in addition to low 
wages, they work in a seasonal industry, 
making it necessary to pull up stakes peri= 
odically and hunt for new crops.) 

(Bad as conditions were the farm work- 
ers of 1939 did not have to contend with 
the competition of imported foreign work- 
ers—the braceros who have been cheap 
labor, not infrequently forced to be strike= 
breakers since World War Il. 

(That blight on California's farms has 
finally been removed as under united labor 
pressure, Congress failed to renew the bra- 
cero law four years ago. 

(The program was continued under 
other laws until this year when there will 
be no foreign labor in California's fields. 
Partly as a result of UFWOC contracts and 
partly because of the dwindling supply of 
bracero competition, farm pay has risen 
over-all. Production has risen and some 
prices—at wholesale—have actually drop-= 
ped.) 


1939 CARAVAN 

The 1939 caravan report was part of the 
recommendations of a farm labor supporc 
group to the Legislature. The main recom- 
mendation is for continued administration 
of public assistance by the state, keeping it 
out of the hands of county authorities. 

That report sums up the situation in 
1939: 

Migrant families . . . struggle to live 
and they fight to raise their standard of 
living from a bare subsistence level to 
something approaching a decent standard. 

“Constantly, however . their battle 
for life is hampered and beaten down at 
every turn by local authorities, who fla- 
grantly violate the civil liberties of these 
people whose ‘crime’ is that of trying to 
rise a little above abject poverty in a land 
of plenty.” 

UFWOC pickets are still trying to rise 
“above abject poverty in a land of plenty.” 
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The sactessful legislative fight forsa*Red-)" 
woods National Park took almost 90 years, 
but it was well worth it. 

The first official call for preservation of 
the world’s tallest living things came from 
the secretary of the interior in 1879. 

Since 1911 bills have been before the 
Congress intermittently. 


MANY FAILURES 

But until this year, when a House-Senate 
conference finally agreed on a bill and sent 
it to the White House, every attempt at 
getting Congress to protect the coast red- 
woods met with frustration. 

Labor and conservationists felt the peo- 
ple of California deserved something better 
than smog and freeways. In the nation’s 
largest and fastest-growing state, they 
sought to save open space for the people’s 
recreation. 

But it wasn’t until last week that the best 
of the few remaining virgin redwood 
groves on California's north coast were 
saved as President Johnson signed the Red- 
woods National Park bill. 

Until this year, despite pro-park recom- 
mendations by federal study commissions 
in 1920, 1937 and 1964—Congress kept 
deliberating, and loggers kept cutting. 

At one time, 
cupied almost 2,000,000 acres strung out 


Sequoia sempervirens oc- 


in a fog belt (no more than 25 miles wide) 
along 500 miles of the Pacific Coast from 
north of the Oregon border to the San Luis 
Obispo County line. 


EAST BAY TREES 

Giant trees stood in the East Bay. Others 
covered Marin and Peninsula hills. 

Some of the huge redwoods could have 
taken root there 2,000 years before the 
first settlers came to California. 

They used the lumber to build Fort Ross, 
to bury Father Junipero Serra, whose red- 
wood casket was rediscovered 98 years later 
in excellent condition. Trees were cut in 
the Bay Area and made into 49ers sluice- 
boxes. 

Homesteaders were able to buy 160 
acres of old growth redwoods for $1.25 an 
acre, the same price as prairie or alkali 
flats. 

Hacking a home out of the wilderness, 
many of them were successful in prevent- 
ing the coast trees from ever sprouting 
again on their land. 

Timber speculators and operators also 
moved in, and often fraudulently acquired 
huge acreages of publicly owned virgin 
redwoods. 

Soon an uncontrolled lumber industry 
thrived from Monterey to the Oregon 
border. 


WATERSHED DAMAGE 

The practice of flashflooding redwood 
logs to the mill has left damage to this d: ay 
in washed out creek banks. Loggers 
dammed the creeks, let water build up and 
then broke the dams, washing the lumber 


‘doWsistream’.An'ja ‘Water flood far‘ theater | 
than the tiny creeks could hold. 

Donkey engines skidded the huge 
trunks through the forest, crushing every- 
thing in their path. Slash and everything 
else in logged off areas was burned. The 
last logging technique was cutting in the 
clear, an approach which left the scene 
looking like a battlefield. 

By 1965 when Congressman Jeffery Co- 
helan introduced legislation for a Red- 
woods National Park in Humboldt County 
—less than 10 per cent of the virgin red- 
woods remained. 


LITTLE SAVED 
Through the years, the federal govern- 
ment had protected only 485 acres of red- 


Bull Creek - 


Profits are pushing prices up 
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costing an original $5.93... $40.16 for a 
radio originally costing $21.74... $138.89 
for a $56.24 transmission . . $46.72 for 
tires worth $13.01 originally. 

e The standard car cost Ford $1,603 and 
dealers paid $1,872 for it, but the manufac- 
turer's suggested price to the car buyer 
was $2,676. 

FOOD, CLOTHING 

Consumer expert Sidney Margolius has 
shown how clothing retailers boost their 
prices by more than double the increase at 
wholesale to them. Food price increases to 
the consumer, he notes, are well above the 
wholesale rise. 


LABOR COST DOWN 
The AFLCIO’s director of research comes 


NE RES SE NTE NE A aera 
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up with some pointed comparisons between 
wages and profits. 

Says Research Director Nathaniel Gold- 
finger, it cost less for labor per unit of U.S 
production in 1966 than in 1960 while 
profits went up 84 per cent in the same 
Six years. 

Those profits are estimated at $88,000,- 
000,000 this year and says Peter L. Bern- 
stein, president of a New York investment 
counselling service: 

“Instead of labor costs pushing profits 
up, what we see instead is a sort of profits 
push. 

“Profits are already well on their way 
up before prices begin to rise and prices are 
well on their way up before wages begin 
to rise.” 


* Woad fotésrtn Muir Woods National Mon- 
ument, Another 50,000 virgin acres had 
come under state protection but these were 
in scattered groves and nowhere was a ma- 
jor block of the virgin forest preserved 
throughout the species’ growing range from 
sea level to 2,000 feet. 

During the 1920s, four great forests 
were left: along the Eel River, Bull Creek 
and Dyerville Flats; along the Klamath 
River; along Redwood Creek; and on the 
Smith River at Mill Creek. 

Commenting at that time on this choice, 
Madison Grant, a founder of the Save-the- 
Redwoods League, said, “each has its pe- 


culiar beauty and it is difficult to choose 
among them.” 


photo by Philip Hyde: Sierra Club 


SAD JOURNEY 

“And so they didn’t,” Edgar Wayburn, 
President of the Sierra Club, said in a full 
page advertisement in five metropolitan 
dailies in the 1960s; “the lumber compa- 
nies did,” however: 

“I have just seen the rip-rapped banks 
of the Eel, its slash-and-gravel-choked side 
streams. I saw the high, steep slopes piti- 
fully scarred and eroded by logging. I 
drove through the great groves left along 
the Eel—on a high-speed freeway that has 
effectively and forever ruined the integrity 
and peaceful beauty of this place. 

Wayburn’s open letter to the President 
continued, “I walked in the Rockefeller 
Forest, among the sky-scraping giants, and 
then saw the glaciers of gravel up Bull 
Creek—the product of catastrophic logging 
and floods—moving inexorably and leth- 
ally toward them 

"I have just seen the final throes in the 
destruction of a superlative landscape on 
the Klamath. 
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Redwood National Park won after 90 year strugale 


“The waters of this river—only a short 
time ago among the most gorgeous in the 
Northwest — are muddy and roiled and 
swollen with silt, The high hillsides 
through which they travel, once clothed in 
dark magnificent forests, are now shorn 
and scraped bare. They are shucking off 
huge fans of topsoil in a classical display 
of erosion.” 

It seemed no accident that the record 
floods of 1966, which literally washed the 
town of Klamath off the map, followed 
decades of logging in the area. Between 
1964 and 1965 the output of redwood lum- 
ber in Humboldt County had increased 34 
per cent over the previous year. 

But the cruellest cut was probably felt 
by the addressee of Wayburn’s open letter 
which said: 

“A few exquisite fragments of the Smith 
River groves at Mill Creek remain. They 
are already protected in California’s Jede- 
diah Smith and Del Norte Coast State 
Parks. 


SHORT TRIP 
“IT walked through these in a few hours. 
“Outside these state parks less than 1,100 
acres of superior old-growth redwoods re- 
main in Mill Creek. More than half its 
forests have been logged. 


“The proposed park is girdled along the 
Smith River by summer homes, coutels, gas 
stations and grocery stores. The heart Mf it 
has been completely cut out, and now 
boasts a splendid multi-million dollar in- 
dustrial complex. 

“Hardly the stuff a great National Park 
is made of. 

"Yet Mill Creek would cost us an esti- 
mated 60 million dollars.” 

The legislative struggle, which had pro- 
ceeded from a National Geographical So- 
ciety-financed National Park Service study 
recommending a park in Humboldt County 
on Redwood Creek; as incorporated in Co- 
helan’s bill in the House (and co-authored 
by 40 other Representatives )—it now be- 
came a two-way battle for one or the other 
or both park units, while the lumbermen 
merely attacked the trees. 

Through many sessions of Congress, the 
frustrating struggle continued over which 
park proposal was best, whether or not ‘the 
lumber companies were abiding by their 
voluntary moratorium on cutting in areas 
which might become park land, the relative 
merits of tourism which a park would at- 
tract or lumbering, which must move on 
when it has cut its current crop. 

The argument also raged over how many 
years it would take the industry to fell all 
the trees suitable for a park. The longest 
estimate was 20 years. 

FINAL ACTION 

Then a 64,000-acre park bill got through 
the Senate, but the ns Ct by a 
no-amendment rule 
inadequate 25,300-acre “mini- tiaele ‘ 

But, after a century's effort, a2 House- 
Senate conference last month approved a 
58,000-acre park. Both houses ratified the 


conference bill and the President signed it 
last week. 


Congressman Cohelan, 


ighly 


who had taken 
the National Park Service's report in 1964 
and with the help of conservationists had 
framed it into a major bill, said: 

“The 58,000-acre Redwood National 
Park in the conference report before us 
contains much that is good. The inclusion 
of Redwood, Lost Man and Little Lost Man 
Creeks will extend protection for all time 
to significant stands of virgin redwoods. 
Our goal to seck the best park by ics estab- 
lishment in the Redwood Creek area has 
been reached. 

“I m sure that all of us would have liked 
a bigger park, and perhaps events will 
favor it in the future. 

“I accept the conference committee re 
port as a job well done. I support and urge 
its adoption by the House.” 
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Chips and Chatter 
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| 
The carpenters out of work | 
lists are down to practically no- 
thing at all of the Bay Area lo- 
cals this sunny Monday morning. 
Several large jobs are just get- 
ting started and they seem to be 
picking up all hands that are 
available. 


On the sick and injured lists ' 
are: Ronald W. Byrd on disabil- 
ity pension and Keith Buffum 
entering Veterans Hospital for 
further treatment. 


Brother Claude Dillon (Re- 
cording Secty.) has been off for 
two weeks visiting the Hemisfair 
at San Antonio, Texas. 

We regret to report the deaths | 
of Brothers Ernest Dawson and 
A. Hellsten, | 


On the lighter side of the news 
Brother Mel Johnson (Financial 
Secretary) and Lillian will leave 
by air Sunday for a two weeks 
vacation to visit family members 
at Honolulu, Hawaii. Have fun. 

President Harry Yetter and 
Edna are on their way to visit 
relatives in Missouri and then on 
to the East Ccast for an extended 
car tour. 

Locally, the Peralta Colleges 
60 million dollar building pro- 
gram is now well started with 
contractor Robert McKee Com- 
pany (he built the Kaiser Center 
Building) driving piling on the 
Laney College site, 2nd Avenue 
and East 10th St., and McDon- 
ald-Nelson starting on the Ala- 
meda College site, on Atlantic 
Avenue. ! 

Construction for the new Mer- 
ritt College is scheduled to start 
n the late fall. Requests for bids 
are now out and awarding of bids 
probabl y will take place in De- 
cember. It will be located in the 
East Oakland Hills on qa 125-acre 
site overlooking the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. 

One of Labor’s major losses in 
Congress this session was the loss 
of the Construction Safety Bill. 
The House cof Representatives 
failed to muster the necessary 
two-thirds vote to suspend the 
rules and pass this vitally im- 
portant legislation, The con- 
struction industry has the second 
highest rate of disabling and fa- 
tal accidents, only exceeded by 
mining, and yet it is the only 
major industry in the country 
which has no federal standards 
on government contracts. Looks 
like we all have to do a lot more 
work on our Congressmen to im- 
press them on the dire need for 
this legisiation. 

That’s all, folks. See you at the 
next meeting, Thursday, October 
17, 1968. 


AFSCME 371 ‘info’ 
BY NAT DICKERSON 


To enlarge upon what was said 
last week, about the representa- 
tion of U.C. Emrloyees Local 371, 
we herewith continue. Since this 
local is constitutionally con- 
strained to represent all custo- 
dians, at the University, we know 
there is general concern, among 
“finks” as well as good Union 
Members, about the negotiations 
now in progress. 

The Executive Committee was 
to have met Monday, October 7, 
to discuss possible University 
offers; we were to meet, with the 
Administration, on Tuesday. 

The writer has been advised 
to extend an invitation to all 
custodians (non-union as well) 
to the regular meeting, on Sat- 
urday, the 12th, in room 155, 
Kroeber Hall, at 2:00 p.m. 

Everyone will be permitted to 
vote on the University offers. | 
Please be on time, as there is 
much business to be consummat- 
ed. Perhaps the “Free-Loaders” | 
will become more cognizant of 
the importance cf unions, 

Not to threaten, but in order 
‘to caution those skeptical of the 
need for an organized work | 


force: The Administration is in | p.m. 


/on October 14th, telephone the | 


faculty and employees; aware- 
ness of this issue should warn | 
non-participants in organizations 

hat the “clock is running out” | 
on the Administration’s Sone. | | 
ance of a policy of negative-neu- 
trality, towards organized Uni- 
| versity employees. | 

Never forget that of the nu- 
merous craftsmen serving the 
University (drivers, electricians, 
contractors’ workmen, etc.), the 
|majority are organized; should 
trouble arise, Local 371 shall re- | 
ceive the full support of all these 
union affiliated workers, because 
our mutual affiliations and mu- 
tual obligations afford us mutual 
security and prctection. Please 
wake up. 


Printing Specialties Union 
BY FREDRICK T. SULLIVAN 


be tn nt 


It appears that our members 
are divided over the question of 
politics in the election that. will 
take place this November 5th, 

I think that we all want the 
dreadful! war in Vietnam to come 
to an end, and the killing of our 
fine young men to stop. We all 


| want the riots and hatred in our 


cities to stop. We all want the 
ever increasing cost-of-living to 
stop. 

We are divided over the sclu- 
tions to the above problems. 
Some members advocate a vigor- 
ous all-out effort in Vietnam to 
win the war—others desire a uni- 
lateral withdrawaal of our forces 
with no more loss of life. 

Some members want strict and 
forceful police action—a la Chi- 
cago—to quell ricters; cthers 
want reasoning; dialogue, and 
concessions, if necessary, to en- 
sure peace will prevail. 

In our division to solve the 
problem that each of us feels 
caramount, we are losing sight 
of the big picture. 

Do you realize that with the 
party change of three seats in 
our State assembly, and one in 
the Senate—we could have a 
“right to work” law in our state? 

When we had Pat Brown sit- 
ting in the governer’s chair, he 
pledged that he would veto any 
such law if it was passed by the 
legislature. In view of. Reagan’s 
attitude on the Grane Boycott, we 
know he would sign such a law 
into effect! 


We must retain Nick Petris as i 
idends of from 10 to 20 per cent 


our Alameda County State Sen- 
ator. Remember it was Nick Pe- 
tris, when he was an Assembiy- 
man, who braved the wreth of 
newspaper publishers and sub- 
mitted the printing trades’ anti- 
strikebreaker bill. Now he needs 
our support, He will = rotect us 
from a “right to work” law. 


ee 


Watchmakers Local 101 


BY GEORGE F. ALLEN {0° 


PRIORI GO 


During the past week we have 
been busy getting the new agree- 
ments prepared and mailed cut 
to the employers. Even though 
we did reach an agreement with 
the Bay Area Jewelers Guild, 
which covers the large retailers 
in the Bay Area, we have a large 
number of individual contracts | 
that require time to prepare. We | 
hope that by this time next week | 
we will have most of the signed 
agreements returned to the of- | 
fice. 

If there is any doubt in your 
mind as to whether or nct your 
employer has signed the new 
agreement and if it is necessary | 
for you to attend either the San | 
Francisco meeting at the Union | 
Office, 693 Mission St., Room 707, 
San Francisco, or the San Jose 
meeting at the Labor Temple, 
2102 Almaden Road, San Jose, 


Union Office, 421-1968. 

Executive Board Meeting: The, 
Executive Board will meet on 
Thursday, October 17, 1968, at 


the Union Office, 693 Mission St.,’| 


Room 707, San Francisco, at 7:30 


; Thomas E, Boyle to 


poor youths start homeowner taxes, 


‘seagoing careers 


Poor youths, many of them 
from minority groups, will get a 


break on merchant marine ca- | 


reers uncer a Labor Depaitment 
program aided by the AFLCIO 
Marine Cooks & Stewards. 


The landmark job project is/ 


set up in a Labor Department 
contract with the MC&S and the 
Pacific Maritime Association, re- 
presenting ship companies. 
Under the program, 225 train- 
ees will be selected in California 
for two months of pre-appren- 
ticeship training to find out if 
they have the aptitude and abil- 
ity to enter apprenticeships as 
cooks, bakers and butchers. 
Youths who pursue the ap- 


Frenticeship route will receive ' 


two more months of pre-appren- 
tice training, and then be placed 
abcard PMA ship lines for their 
formal four-year 
training. 


Those who do not go on into | 


apprentice training will be of- 
fered employment aboard ships 
as waiters and stewards. 

Thus, every youngster is as- 


/ sured of a job if he wants it. 


Applicants for the apprentice- 
ship program will be drawn pri- 
marily from Neighborhood Youth 
Corps 
union will also be referring some 
youngsters to the program. 


Not surprising -- 
union teachers 
do better on pay 


Union teachers do much better 
in the way of pay than those 
who don’t organize but wait for 
the schcol board to pass out rais- 
es and benefits. 

Those findings, which should 
be no surprise to union mein- 
bers, were made by the Univers- 
ity of Michigan- Wayne State Un- 
iversity-operated Institute of La- 
por & Industrial Relations. 

Mis institute said it found 
t “hard collective bargaining, 
ccompanied by the threat cf 
Kes,” has paid substantial div 


to organized teachers. 

But the institute added: 

“As yet it does not appear 
that school boards have been 


able to Looped the public to 


provide suit 
meet foneuet 


ient new funds” to 
aspira 7 


“Whether strong and determined 
izations can co sp 


teacher organ 

remains to be seen,” its 
The institute examined 
vels betw een 1961 and 


oyment 
ito effect, ar 
since. 

It found that in 12 large scheoel 
Gistricts, bargaining for the 
1966-67 school year brought rais- 
es averaging some 10-20 per cent 


ad the three years 


| higher. 


Chemical workers elect 


The executive board of 
Chemical Workers has elected 
succeed the 


late Walter L. Mitchell as the 


|union's president. Boyle, 52, is a | 


former vice president. 


Jack London Square 
CATERING 


ENTIRE BAY AREA 


BANQUET FACILITIES 
100 TO 2,000 


No. 10 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-8180 Oakland 


apprentice | 


projects. In addition, the | 


the 


Assessment policies boosting | 


Under-assessment of property 


|}held by speculators and slum 
|landilords costs Alameda County 
| homeowners more than $35,;000,- 
000 in taxes every year, accord- 
ing to a survey released by State 
|Senator Nicholas C. Petris. 

Petris, chief author of Propo- 
sition 1-A which will provide 
$220,000,000 in residential tax re- 
lief, told a press conference: 
| “The average homeowner is 
| getting socked because the coun- 
ty assessor allows some specu- 
\lators to pay taxes on property 
assessed at less than 3 per-cent 
of the true market value while 
| the homeowner must pay 23 per 
‘ cent.” 
COMPUTER DATA 

The six-month survey was 
made by an il-man team from 
the Statewide Homeowners As- 
sociation. They computerized 


sales transactions, 

The results show woeful “un- 
der-assessments on vacant land 
i held by speculators and proper- 
ties owned by slum landlords,” 
Petris said. 

A Statewide Homeowners As- 


survey showed that homeowners 
pay $500 in taxes for every $200 
paid by “speculators in land with 
like market values.” 
UP TO BOARD 

Petris called for action by the 
county board of supervisors, de- 
claring that the survey only re- 


Board cf Equalization found 
earlier in their investigations 
based on a small sampling.” 


More on the Barb 


A recent East Bay Labor Jour- | 


nal story referred to efforts to 
have the Berkeley Barb and some 
other publications removed from 
public library shelves. A group 
called Concerned Parents and 
Citizens Committee wishes it to 
be known that it seeks removal | 
only of the Barb and a publica- | 
tion called Avant Gard in peti- 


tions it has circulated and filed | 


with the Richmond city clerk. 

The Labor Journal’s story did 
not refer to this group. To set 
the record straight, the Journal 
has been informed there are two 
cther groups interested in re- 
moval of various publications, 
including the Barb, from Rich- 
mond and El Cerrito public | 
libraries. 


10,586 Alameda County property | 


sociation representative said the | 


peats with expanded data “what | 
| the county grand jury and State 


And, he noted pointedly, “the 
board should not be allowed to 
sweep these findings under the 
rug again.” 

One survey example was a 
South County parcel which re- 
cently sold for $300,000 and had 
an assessment on which taxes 
were paid of $6,000. 

That transaction alone cost 
the taxpayers about $10,000 that 
should have been collected and 
“was for just one parcel and 
only for one year,” Petris said. 

John Nagy, a professional 
property appraiser and president 
of the Statewide Homeowners 
|Association which is surveying 
several large counties, was with 
Petris at the press conference. 

Alameda County, Nagy said “is 
as bad, or worse, in under-assess- 
ment and appraisal practices 
than other counties we _ sur- 
veyed.” 


| CLAIMS INEQUITY 

“It is quite obvious,” Nagy 
said, “if one or two classes of 
|property are not paying their 
|fair share, all other classes of 
|property are paying more than 
their share. 

“We found some assessment at 
four-tenths of 1 per cent, and 
the bulk of the lower assess- 
ments are vacant parcels and 
slum areas with very low im- 
provement values.” 

He said that homeowner as- 
| sessments average out at 19.3 per 
}eent of market value, two and 
}one-half times that of vacant 
land. 

“It is obvious,” he said, “that 
for every $500 in taxes paid by a 
homeowner, only $200 is being 
paid by speculators in land with 
\like market values.” 


Truck strikers 
reject proposal 


| Members cf the Automotive 
|Machinists 1546 rejected qa new 
management offer last Monday 
night and continued their strike 
against 10 East Bay truck-trailer 
firms. 

Some 250 men have been on 
strike since September 23 in sup- 
port of their demands. The se- 
|eret ballot veting tceok place in 
Local 1546’s hall on MacArthur 
| Boulevard. 

Shut down in the dispute are 
truck-trailer-tanker manufactur- 
fer, repair and conversion facili- 
ties in Berkeley, Oakland, San 
| Lea ndro, Hay Ww ard and Fremont. 


-| LONGS DRUG STORES 


UNION MEMBERS PLEASE 
DO NOT PATRONIZE 


RETAIL CLERKS UNION, 
LOCAL 870 
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says Petris 


a 


ee Sane an eG OF 


OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


a Se 


PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444 


The next regular meeting of 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters Local 
Union No. 444 will be a= special 


‘entled meeting on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 23, 1968, in Hall “M” at 8 
p.m. on the third floor of the Labor 
Temple Building, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, California. 

President Wallace Hicks will dis- 
pense with the regular order of 
business and have two special or- 
ders of business. 

1 At 8 p.m. C. W. Sweeney, our 
‘Trust Administrator, and the La- 
bor Trustees will explain to the 
membership the disbursement of 
the new pension money. 

2, At 9 sharp, we will go into dis- 
cussion of the resolution pertaining 
to the dues raise. After discussion, 
there will be a secret ballot vote. 

Please make an earnest effort to 
attend. Your Union meetings are 
an impertant part of your Union 
membership. 

Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESS, 
Bus. Manager and 
Fin. Sec.-Treas. 


Vv Y¥ 


BARBERS 134 


ATTENTION! 

The specially called meeting was 
held on Tuesday night, Oct. 8, 1968, 
for the second reading of the fol- 
lowing three petitions: 

1. A petition to enact a $2.50 Or- 
ganizing Fund ussessment ($1.00 for 
part time workers) for a duration 
ot 6 months. 

2. A petition to raise the cost of 
services 25 cents across the board. 

3. A petition to open Monday, De- 
cember 23, 1968, this year only. 


On our regular October meeting 
on Thursday night, Oct 24, 1968, 8 
p.m., at the Labor Temple, 23rd and 
Valdez Streets, Oakland, the 
THIRD reading and VOTE will 
take place. Please attend. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

Brothers, Local 134 does NOT 
sponsor the present Barbers, Credit. 
Union. This Credit Union is NOT 
affiliated with Local 134 in ANY 
WAY. DO NOT call Local 134 on 
any matter pertaining to this Credit 
Union. 

Fraternally, 
JACK M. REED 
Sec.-Treas, 


: fies, as | 


MILLMEN’S 550 


The next regular meeting of Mill- 
men’s Union 550 will be held on 
Friday, October 18, 1968, at 3:00 
p.m. in Room 228-229 of the Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, Calif. Please make a special 
“ effort to attend. 

Work has picked up considerably 
and we are in need of good jour- 
neymen. If you are out of work be 
sure that you register with the of- 
fice at least once each week. You 
can do this by phone if you are un- 
able to get to the office. 

Members who move are remind- 
ed that they must notify the office 
of their new address and phone 
number. Quite a few of our mem- 
bers have moved and have notified 
the Labor Journal of their change 
of address but do not notify the 
Union office. 

Fraternally, 
GEO. H. JOHNSON 
Fin. Sec. 


STEEL MACH.NISTS 139: 


District No, 


The reguiar meetings of Carpen 


the first 
each month at 8460 
Way, Oakland, Calif., at 8:00 p.m 


Che Financial Secretary’s office has 
be .n moved. Please note our new 

Regular meeting Thursday, Octo- (ycation. Address all correspondence 
ber 17th, at 8 p.m. Executive Board 


meets 6:30 p.m. Delegates from the 
38 Conference in Las 


to our new address above, 
569-3465. 


ings of the Conference. Please at- 5:00 p.m. Monday through Thurs 


tend. 
Fraternally, 
DAVE ARCA, 
Ree, Sec. 
yoo ¥ 


\PSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next Executive Board meet- 


ing of EBMUD Local 444, American 
Federation of State, County . and 
Municipal Employees, will be held 
on November 7th at 7:30 p.m. 
The next Membership Meeting of 

EBMUD Local 441 will be held No- 
vember 4th at 7:30 p.m. There will 
be nomination of officers for 1969. 
Also, the executive board urges all 
menibers to remain informed and 
prepare for serious collective bar- 
gnining talks. Please attend your 
union meetings and participate at 
this crucial time. 

Fraternally 

CHARLES E. TEXEIRA, 

Secretary-Treusurer, 


y ¥ 


SHIPWRIGHTS 1149 


Kiegular meetings of Local Union 
No. 1149 will be held at & p.m. the 
first Monday of each month at 2085 
Third Sti... San Francisco, and the 
third Monday of each month at 115 
Sroudway, Oukland, 

Fraternally, 
TED L. KNUDSON, 
Fin. Sec. 


vVvyY 


UNITED STEELWORKERS 1798 


Executive Board Meeting, Friday, 
October 11, 1968, 8 p.m. Local Union 
Office, 3315 E. 14th St., Oakland, 


| Calif. 
Board of Trustees, 7 p.m. at Lo- | 


eal Union Office. 


Regular Membership 
Friday, October 25, 


land, Calif. 


Meeting, 


1968, 8 p.m,’ PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 1675 


Eagies Hall, 1228-36th Ave., Oak- | 


day. Friday the office closes at 1:00 


p.m. 


January 1, 1969, dues shall be in- 
creased to $9.50 per month. 
Viease watch this space for an) 


and all official important infor 
mation. 
Fraternally, 
CLAUDE W. DILLON 
Rec. See. 
Vvy 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hal! 
, Labor Temple. 2315 Valdez St.. 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
nonth, 8 p.m. 


Fraternally. 
WRAY JACOBS 
Bus. Rep. 
YYvY 
IRON WORKERS 378 
Qur regular Executive Board 


meetings are held on the 2nd and 
tth Wednesdays of eacb month 
p.m. 

Our regular Membership Meetings 
tre held on the 2nd and 4th Friday 
‘f each month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
RICHARD L. ZAMPA, 
Fin. Sec. & Asst.. 

Bus. Ajrent 


y¥v ¥ 


| UNITED STEELWORKERS 4468 


Regular meetings held second 
Saturday of each month at 10 a.m, 
at Eagles Hall, 1228- 36th Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Fraternally, 
FRANK V. McINTOSH, 
Rec. Sec. 


Vv yY 


{| Regular membership and Execu- 


ters Local Union No. 36 are held 
and third Thursday of 
Enterprise 


Phone 


The office hours of the Finan- 
Vegas will report on the proceed- cial Secretary shall be 8:00 a.m. to 


Effective until January 1, 1969, 
dues are $8.50 per month. Effective 


AUTOMOTIVE MACHINISTS. 1546 
* “SPECIAL NOTICE 

Nominations for the office of one 
Trustee will be made at the regular 
meeting of November 5, 1968. 

The regular meetings of Lodge 
1546 are held on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month at the hour 
of 8 p.m. at our building at 10264 
MacArthur Blvd., Oakland. 


Fraternally, 
LEVIN CHARLES 
Rec.-Sec. 


vv y 
HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


The office of the financial secre 
tary is open from 8 a.m, to 5 p.m 
1 Mondays. Tuesdays. and Wed 
nesdays and from 8 a.m. to & p.n 
on Thursdays. 

The stewards meetings are helo 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month at 7:30 p.m. The stewards’ 
training program will be held tn 
conjunction with the stewards’ 
meeting. 

Our regular meetings are held 
the second and fourth ‘Thursday of 
each month, at 8 p.m., 1050 Matto» 
Road, Hayward. 

Our Social event is held on the 
fourth Thursday of each month fol 
lowing our regular meeting 

Members who can contribute 
toward the 8257.50 cost of a grav: 
marker for Brother John W. Mer 
rill, who passed away December 
13, 1967, should contact the finan 
cial secretary. 

Fraternally, 
| A. W. RICE, 
Rec. Sec. 
YvV Y 


“AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint 
rs 1176 meets on the first and 
| third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 


Fraternally, 
| LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Bus. Rep. 
we Mw 
| AFSCME, U.C. LOCAL 371 
| The next regular membership 


meeting will be held on Saturday, 
October 12, 1968. 


| Time—2 p.m. 
| Place—Room 155, Kroeber Hall, 


Fraternally tive Board meetings of Alameda) perkeley Cam 
y, y Campus. 

= , . . | County units of Public Employe 

EDWARD M.S PeOy ees) iv 

Rec See: oe Se Union, Local 1695, American Feder- | yn Beecunve: Enanea: wilt maeet 
Yvy ation of State, County and Munici- : a XE nage. 

pal Employees, are held as follows:| 1¢ is very important to have a 

P HAYWARD UNIFIED SCHOOLS | 2204 turnout, brothers. 
©. B. MUNI EMPLOYEES 390 Meets at 10 a.m. on the fourth, Any member having special prob- 


Saturday of each month in the/|!ems should feel free to present 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE i i 
maintenance yard of the echool| them. Your Executive Board, with 


BOARD MEETING 


: district, 24400 Amador Street. |our service representative, Bob 
Thursday, October 10, 7:30 p.m.,) _, ware McLane, will have continuing meet- 
Union Heuadquarters, 150 Grand, EB. REGIONAL PARKS | and “ 


Meets at 8 p.m. on the first Wed- | ings Negoviaticns ge. to your 


nesday of each month at the Lake | eg | Pigneces jo ape 
| emneentedh SMca cigs. lete. G . Personnel and Business 


| Office will all be involved. We have 
Corporation Yard, OAKLAND RECREATION DEPT. your improved welfare in mind at 
| Meets at 10 a.m. on the fourth 


PORT OF OAKLAND 390P ls all times. 
| Saurd: - . £ 
Tuesday, October 15, 7:30 p.m.,,) pia Ae a month at Brook Fraternally, 


Oakland. 
CITY OF EL CERRITO 390E 
Monday, October 14, 4:30 p.m.,, 


Union Headquarters, 150 Grand,| 4, AMEDA UNIFIED SCHOOLS HAROLD LYMAN, 
Oaidand. | Meets at 1 p.m on the second Se eae 

Phe Legal Clinic has been ex-| Saturday of each month in the , * ¥ 
panded from Thursday to a Mon-| Cafetorium of Encinal School. 
day through Friday schedule. FREMONT SCHOOLS BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 
iMease call 451-1565 for an appoint- Meets at 2 p.m. on the fourth | 
ment. Saurday of each month at Blacow . Regula. meetings are held th 


(Special Meetings of Chapters 
may be called from time to time. 
Notices of same will be mailed to 
the affected) membership.) 


School. 
SAN LEANDRO SCHOOLS 

Meets at 10 a.m. on the third Sat- 
urday of each month at Woodrow 


first and third Thursday of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhnoc 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley 


{be a good member, Attend unton 


Bee «+ 0 oe ¢ e ¢ e © 0 ¢ e « 00 2 -<—e— 


Old Address e 


Wai Wilson School. The Executive meetings. 
Fraternally, f 
a 4 aes | Board of the unit meets the Thurs- Fraternally, 
oy me RAUSE, day before each meeting at 7 p.m. NICK J. AFDAMO 
Hee: at Bancroft Junior High School. Rec Bea ; 
~~ an BERKELEY SCHOOLS Yvy bak i 


Meets at 10 a.m. on the second 
Saturday of each monh at LeConte 
| School, 2241 Russell Street, Berke- 
\ley. Executive Board meeings are 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


Meeting date fourth Friday of 


OVING 


;%.m, on the morning of the mem-| p.m. at the Cooks Hall, 1608 Weh 
hership meetings. ster St., Oakland, Calif. 
Fraternally, | Fraternally, 


Hffective === Sd am moving to a new addrese HENRY L. CLARKE, | VICTOR C. BRANDT 
= Bus. Mer. Sec.-Bus. Rep. 
Name _ Sie. WAR cht my Union No._. mee DO ANONCUNDOANOtesenanonD Fivniveuiitin iin ‘ 


Cut out and mail to: 


aaa 


Mew Address: City a 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12tb St., Oakland, Calif. 94606 


City Ernest A.'Rossi, rowers 
‘© 1726 FRANKLIN STREET 


Next to the Leamington Hotel 
OAKLAND 


CCUNCUOODEDONOHOONOENDOEOEONSU DEED EGGLEOPAONNEOODEDLOTEDOGRESEFONORENDORARNESER ++! 


Telephone 
451-0234 


TITLE INSURANCE and TRUST COMPANY 


1700 WEBSTER STREET 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


RTT eRe ce A Es TP a Da Offices Located in Berkeley, Fremont, 
Jo.’ EAST BAY'LABOR JOURNAL, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1968 , Lc Ravwerd. See heandre end Sqn Ramen 


| held at Le Conte School at 9:30 each month. Regular meeting at 7 


(SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


| ‘The next regular meeting of the 
Oakland, California Unified School 
Employees Union Local No. 257 will 
be held Saturday, October 12, 1968 
at 1918 Grove Street, Oakland, 
Jalifornia, at 10:30 a.m. 
The Executive Board will meet at 
8 a.m. Please notify the Executive 
Secretary if you cannot be present. 
It will be necessary for us to 
look for a new hall so please watch 
\for the announcement in the East 
| Bay Labor Journal. 
Fraternally, 
HAROLD BENNER. 
Exec, Sec. 


yYv Y¥ 


ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local No (#4 meets 
each first and third Monday eve 
nings of the month at & p.m The 
meeting place is the Veterans Me 
morial Buildirg, 2201 Central Ave, 
Alameda. 

Refreshments are served fullow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the canteen for all present You 
are urged to attend vour Incal'e 
meeting 


Fraternally 
F.M GLADDEN 


Ree Sec 


Ted Kennedy 
backs Cranston; 
foe's tactics hit 


COPE - endcrsed Democratic 
U.S. Senate candidate Alan 
Cransten last week received the 

jendorsement of Senatcr Edward 
| M. Kennedy, who praised him as 
| ‘a man of wisdom and matu- 
| rity.” 
|! Simultaneously, Roger Boas, 
chairman of the Democratic 
, State Central 1Committee, filed 


| unfair campaign _ practices 
|against Cranston’s right wing 


|GOP opponent, Maxwell Raffer- 
| ty, for his tactics against Cran- 
| ston. 
| “Mr. Cranston has served well 
}the people of California,’ Sena- 
| tor Kennedy said of the former 
| State controler. “He is a man of 
/ wisdom and maturity—but above 
all a man who understands the 
preblems of his state and nation 
and has the capacity and com- 
passion to deal with them.” 
Boas filed his charges with the 
‘Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee, a national citizens organ- 
ization supported by both par- 
ties. Rafferty, who won the Re- 
publican nomination by tactics 
which included charging Repub- 
lican Senator Thomas H. Kuchel 
with voting to aid Red China, 
has used “treason” and ‘“be- 
trayal” against Cranston. 


Fong committee heads 


Herbert Patino and Mrs. Malca 
{Chall of Castro Valley today 
were appcinted Castro Valley co- 
chairmen of the Comrmaittee to 
Re-elect Assemblywoman March 
Fong. 

They noted Assemblywoman 
Fiong’s effective efforts in sup- 
;port of tax reform, more state 
; schools and continued upgraaing 
jaid for urban and suburban 
| of Iccal mental health facilities. 


Tell ’em you saw it 
East Bay Labor Journa!! 
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The Fortas case lesson: 
Humphrey win is a must! 


The same coalition which has fought against you in Con-| 
gress on every front has forced the withdrawal of the nomina- | 


Se of Justice Abe Fortas to be Chief Justice of the United | 
tates, 


If anything in recent weeks makes the election of Hubert H. | 
Humphrey and Edmund Muskie vital it is that development. The | 
opponents of Fortas did not have the votes to prevent his con- | 
firmation, so they resorted to filibuster and staved off a vote on | 
the nomination. 


| 


ied 
Pheir purpose was clear—they want a new and reactionary 
24 ‘ | 
President to name the man who will head the court which in | 
the last resort rules on your welfare. 


Other members of the Supreme Court besides Chief Justice 
Warren will undoubtedly be forced by age to step down during 
the new President's term, giving him the chance to nominate | 
more members of the court than any recent President. | 

And the President also nominates all lower court federal | 
judges. : | 

Let's suppose Richard M. Nixon names the new Chief Jus- 
tice, other Supreme Court members and other judges of the fed- | 
eral judiciary. Nixon is the man who boasted he was instrumen- 
tal in drafting Taft - Hartley, whose provisions, including 
“right-to-work,”” are aimed at crippling your union's. ability to 
improve your pay and conditions. 

In his time in Congress, Nixon's record as tabulated by 
COPE shows he voted wrong seven times, did not vote right 
once on labor issues. On consumer issues—the issue which de- 
cide whether you get a dollar's worth for a dollar spent or are | 
shortchanged or defrauded—he had 10 wrong votes and a big 
total of two which were right. 

He was wrong five times and had no good votes on housing. 
wrong on taxes 11 times with no good votes and even on civil | 
rights, his three bad votes outnumbered his two right ones. 

What kind of justices would he nominate? 


Or suppose George Wallace, who capitalized on fear and | 
hate at home and abroad, were the man who determined the | 
makeup of the federal judiciary? In ‘‘right-to-work’’ Alabama, 
under Wallace dominance, wages, unemployment insurance, 
workmen's compensation benefits are far lower than every- 
where outside his Deep South. Sales taxes on things working 
people buy are higher; taxes on corporations cannot be’ raised 
without a constitutional amendment. | 

Do you suppose a Wallace court would look with favor on | 
the legitimate demands of minorities for first class citizenship, | 
that appointees of the man who “'stood in the schoolhouse door”’ | 
would approve better education for the poorest? 


And do you believe that a Wallace court would aim all its 
repression at minorities or would unions feel its lash on issues 
affecting their right to get you a better break from employers on 
wages and conditions? 

Contrast these records with those of Humphrey and Mus- | 
kie. who voted for the working people uniformly in their time | 
in Congress. 

Who do you want to name the judges who will decide the 
major issues which determine whether working people benefit 
or are penalized? 


‘ The problem of health costs 


The need for labor to find ways to make your union health | 
and welfare dollar return you more and better care is shown | 
clearly in the Social Security Administration's disclosure that 
hospital costs for Medicare patients rose nearly 13!4 per cent 
in just one year. | 

The: over-all health expense increase, including doctors’ 
bills and other items, is probably larger. The increase in hos- 
pita! costs will mean that Medicare patients will pay more 
when thev are hospitalized. An earlier rise in physicians’ fees | 
has already boosted the cost to them of Medicare's doctor bill 
coverage. 

Continually rising costs mean too often that union nego- | 
tiated increases in health and welfare contributions by em- 
ployers serve only to keep even with present benefits, instead 
of widening health services. 

A cross-section of the labor movement in looking for the 
answers through the California Council on Health Plan Alter- | 
natives. CCHPA has made progress—at least in seeking ave- 
nues to reach its goal, which is to make your health plan dollar 
go farther and furnish you better care. We hope the answers 
are found%soén.1) >. 1 ¢ ! neuen ds 
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DOCTORS, UNIONISTS TALK ABOUT 
BETTER HEALTH CARE ALTERNATIVES 


What happens when represen- 
tatives of labor and organized 
medicine sit down to discuss the 
range of problems in providing 
health care for working people? 

Spokesmen for the Califor- 
nia Council for Health Plan Al- 
ternatives and the California 


‘Medical Association’s Committee 


on Insurance & Prepayment had 
just such a meeting recently, 

It was the first time CMA rep- 
resentatives and trade unionists 


had met to discuss the fu.l range | 
of health care problems, and it | 


dealt with the over-all picture. 


Both sides agreed to further 
meetings, with the apparent aim 
of dealing with specifics of 
CCHPA's aim of getting better 
and less expensive care for the 
health plan dollar. 


Here are high spots of the first | 
;meeting’s exchange: 


Union view: Labor is not wed- 
ded to any particular plan or 


; method of delivering health care 


for union members and their 
families. It seeks—and welcomes 
—alternative methods. But if, as 


consumers working with medical | 
;consultants, it decides to estab- | 
lish group practices here and | 


there, it would feel it would be 
supported, that it would be able 


|to get the right kind of guid- | 


ance. Labor now feels that 
neither the CMA or the AMA 
would support it. 


Doctor’s view: Doctors are not | 


Opposed to group practice as 
such. Some, however, feel that 
the ethical requirement that doc- 
tors do not solicit patients 
should be extended to group 


| practice as well as solo practice. 


Union: Union members do not 


; understand why their plans do 
| not pay, on the average, for more 


than 65 per cent of their health 
plan costs. They want to know 
what the costs are and why 
Sometimes it seems that the Un- 
ions are serving only the negoti- 
ators for the medical profession. 

Doctor: Certainty of coverage 
cught to be the most important 
aspect. If 100 per cent coverage 
cannot be achieved, would they 
accept 80 per cent? 

Union: Hespitals are content 
to let the doctors bear the blame 
for rfsin’g meédidal costs, , . , 


| Doctor: Are you suggesting 
doctors should take a greater re- 
| sponsibility for hospital costs? 
|How could doctors be responsi- 
ble? 


business without the support of 
doctors. 

Doctor: A major cause of high 
hospital costs is their ineffici- 
| ency. But some of these ineffi- 

ciencies are kept because of the 
| patient. 

Union: Duplication of expen- 
sive equipment and services add 
| unnecessarily to costs. 

Doctor: Regional planning is 
| important. Lioctors in some areas 
jhave already led the way to 
/ eliminate duplicate services and 
| facilities. 

Union: There sometimes seems 


tween the unions acquiring 
money and higher costs, Would 
not it be possible to stabilize 
2osts for a specific period—say a 
' year or 18 months? 

Doctor: We have no assurance 
that the prices of food and gasc- 
line won’t go up. 

Union: CCHPA is approaching 
the problem ‘(of comprehensive 
care) by developing a scale for 
evaluating health care plans. 

Doctor: Would you stick to in- 
dustry experience ratings (of 
health care risks) or expect to 
| pool them? 

Union: Pool them. Up to now, 
insurance companies have been 
concerned with minimizing their 
risk, not with content of health 
care package. But unions have 
never been able to obtain cooper- 
{ation from doctors in putting the 


| package together. 


Union: Hospital - based pro- 
|grams, by centralizing facilities 
and personnel, might be able to 
provide more efficient, better-di- 
rected health care. 


offer that isn’t already being of- 
fered—often more efficiently? 
County medical foundations now 
| provide a given level of services 
for a premium. SCMA study on 
| health care in the future is ex- 


Union: No hospital can stay in | 


to be a direct relationship be- | 


means to more comprehensive 
health planning. 

Would the foundations be will- 
ing to sit down and: negotiate 


specific plans? e 
Doctor: Some would; others 
wouldn't. 


Union: Is it possible to estab- 
lish a meaningful relationship 
between fee schedule and physi- 
cian’s charges? 

Doctor: We live by the Rela- 
tive Value Schedule, If doctor’s 
charges exceed RVS, then talk to 
local medical society—it will ad- 
vise you whether charge is cut 
of line; urge patient to ask cost 
before service. 

Union: It isn’t easy. Would 
CMA urge doctors to tell patient 
|the costs in advance even if he 
| doesn’t ask? 
| Doctor: Perhaps it should. 
| Some doctors do. It’s easy in cer- 
| tain specific procedures, but oth- 
'ers involve complexities and un- 
certainties that make it impos- 


|sible. You should educate your 


people. We should educate ours. 
|! CCHPA representatives at the 
meeting were Council Chairman 
|Einar Mohn, director of the 
| Western Conference of Team- 


| sters; Sigmund Arywitz, Los An- 
|geles County Federation of La- 


| Council 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Doctor: We aren't often asked. | 


bor; Paul Schrade, United Auto 
Workers; Clive Knowles, State 
of Carpenters; Don 
Vial, UC Center for Labor Re- 
search and Education; and Dave 
Williams, CCHPA administrative 
secretary. 


Peace the aim 


“There are hopeful signs that 
many nations realize the need to 


‘begin shifting resources from 
|military budgets to human de- 


velopment. This is what America 
wants, and this is what I want.” 


i t H. Humphrey. 
Doctor: What could hospitals ; Huber phrey 


| Unsteady 


perch 


“Dictators ride to and fro on 
tigers from which they dare not 
| dismount. And the tigers are get- 


'ploring possibility of expanding | ting hungry.’—Winston Church- 


them to metropolitan areas as a 
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A new, buoyant mood bright- 
ened Hubert Humphrey’s cam- 
paign last week as signs showed 
his drive for the presidency was 
gathering greater momentum. 


Meanwhile in Detroit at the) 


Michigan COPE _ convention, 


Humphrey, Muskie recall GOP recessio 


utive months, there has been | remember when he opened each 

economic expansion with no re- | pay check with the dread that he 

cession. might find a layoff notice in his 
“During the years when Mr. | envelope.” 

Nixon was Vice President, the| George Wallace, former gover- 

rich got richer. But ordinary peo- |20r of a state which still has 

ple didn’t do so well,” the Maine | Some of the worst wages, labor 


\roz, Officer’ 0 
Auto Painters, 
succumbs at 62 


Adolph Aroz, recording secre- 


|tary of Automobile Marine & | 


praduation 
CLC course 


State Senator Nicholas C. Pe. 
tris was to present graduation 
certificates Thursday evening to 
14 Alameda County unionists 


Humphrey’s running mate, Sen- | Senator said. laws and educational facilities | Specialty Painters Fs Taare who have completed a course in 
ator Edmund S. Muskie, con-| Recalling the “dismal, dis-|but one of the highest crime bea mroniger A apparent vic- | Union counselling. 
trasted Democratic prosperity | heartening years of Republican | rates—was actually “an enemy tien zs east attack. He was 62.| Students in the Central Labor 
with Republican recessions. mismanagement,” Humphrey of the working man,” he said. tho had been a member Council- sponsored course were 
Humphrey confidently capped | said, “the American worker will}, Muskie also stressed the key) Aroz, who aa nel tN | union stewards, CLC delegates, 
one of his best campaign weeks issue as being whether or not of Local 1176 fue ctive in| union officials and members, 
before growing, enthusiastic | Je ° Americans can live together in officer since 1963, was Bev ve "4 | They were to receive their certi- 
crowds greeting him from the | Tire strikers vote harmony. Countering Wallace's | the UAW seaeriat fait ficates at an 8 p.m. dinner meet- © 
Pacific Northwest to Jackson- “divisive appeal” is one of the | Oakland Chevrolet plant. ing at the Lake Merritt Hotel, 
ville, Florida. He declared his top priority programs of the Leslie XK. Moore, business rep- Oakland. 
campaign “had turned the cor- | on new proposal campaign, he said. resentative of o ye A bee The nine-week course, one of 
ner.” — , ' | Aroz worked in ‘the hi . a | @ series offered by the CLC, cov- 
A highlight of the week was! Tire industry negotiators made organizing , praised — as ered such subjects as workmen’s | 
a dramatic departure in a for- a new offer in the month-old! from the very fine union man. compensation and unemploy- 
eign policy speech to the nation. strike of 760 Teamsters automo- After a wartime stint in the - ont insurance, alcoholism pub- 
Humphrey said that if he were tive workers in four Bay Area EDITOR’ bY C H AIR ' shipyards, Aroz went to work for J/""\Veifare and welfare pitfalls 
elected he would “stop the bomb- counties and union members | 'a car dealer as an automobile | uta] health, financial respon. 
Ing of the North as an acceptable | were to vote on the proposal this ‘ painter. eae United ¢C 
i ” | Continued from page 1 ' «wife, | Sibility and U Crusade 
risk for peace. week. | | He is survived by his wife, agencies 
Muskie’s theme reminded his} Involved in Alameda County Alice, two children, Mrs. Carol | ; ecivesed 
audiences of the economic situa- | were some 300 members of Auto- | rate of 7.7, unmindful that at the pedini and Mrs. Dolores Pagag- | The course bie Serve oa te by 
tion we inherited from the last | motive Employees 78. Members of | same time his own Birmingham, yo, poth of Oakland; four grand: | CLC sac gS aa irec- 
Republican administration: “The Garage Employees 665 in San/| Alabama, had a 12.2 rate. | children and a brother and two | %t James H. Trimble. | 
economy was stagnant and slug- | Francisco and San Mateo Coun-|} Perhaps a headline “CRIME | cisters: Cecil Aroz of Castro Val- | 
gish — still suffering from the | ties and tire industry members |WAVE IN ALABAMA” might be | ley, Mrs. Anita Cova of Pleasant | A t e b t 
third recession” in eight years | of Contra Costa Teamsters 315 | in order. | Hill and Mrs. Frances Doig of | ugus jo S se 
of Nixon’s old administration. | made up the balance of the 760} But that would ignore the low | san Lorenzo. | 
By contrast, Muskie said, “the | strikers | wages, low old age pensions, low’ Services were held Wednesday. | 
Democratic Party has managed, The new offer affected wages social insurance, high sales taxes | Bay rea recor 
the longest and most productive | and fringes, including employer-|and tax breaks for the rich | ° e : | 
period of economic growth in paid health and welfare and pen- which racist Wallace's Alabama | Straight time Was | State statisticians said Bay | 
American history. For 90 consec- | sion contributions can boast. | ‘ Area jobs in August set a record, 2 
o> cae a | with civilian employment of 1,- 
. 81 pct. of income = 333,° 
Straight time pay accounted’ Unemployment was down to 
for 81 per cent of a worker’s to- 56,800 from 58,300 in July and 
Se tal compensation in 1966, the La- 61,600 in August, 1967, but the 
bor Department reports in its Seasonally adjusted rate stayed 
first study of what goes into the at July’s 4.1 per cent. 
over-all pay check. Jobs gained by 48,900 over Aug- 
The other 19 per cent covered ust, 1967, with most of the in- 
pay for leave, overtime and oth- crease in government, trade and 
er premiums, bonuses and term- service jobs. Jobs were up 10,400 
inal pay employer contributions from July, mostly as a result of 
to legally required or private in- | seasonal changes in manufactur- 
surance and welfare programs. | ing. 
1 
-- Grape pickets march here 
Informational pickets marched! attempt to help them in the ~ 
i ,at the Mayfair Market at Fifty- State Legislature has been bot- ; 
: eighth Street and Telegraph Ave- tled up. 
nue, Oakland, this week and at “They have attempted to go 
Oakland’s produce district in the through those very procedures 
United--Farm Workers Organiz- we are piously espousing, but 
ing Committee’s boycott of Cali- | they just don’t have the rights 
fornia table grapes. |granted other wokers,” he said. 
Lumpers declined to unload: In Berkeley, a University of 
the grapes: at the produce dis- | California purchasing agent 
trict, UFOWC reported. |banned the serving of table 
Meanwhile, the boycott against grapes in residence halls, dining 
big grape growers who refuse to rooms and the student cafeteria 
the bargain with the union got sup-| because “under the  circum- 
port from boards of supervisors | stances, it would be less of a 
in San Francisco and Los Ange- | problem to stop serving grapes 
les Counties. |than it would be to continue 
Backing the boycott resolution, |serving them.” The Berkeley 
San Francisco Supervisor Leo school system has also dropped 
McCarthy told the board: | grapes from its lunch menu. 
“For more than 30 years the, UFWOC asked picket help and 
protections of the National Labor | urged volunteers to call the Ala- 
Relations Act have been denied | meda Central Labor Council at 
to agricultural workers, Every | 444-65510 or UFWOC at 655-3256. 
Hayward Carpenters Election 
RE-ELECT 
(BIG) DAN TIMMERMAN 4 
Seagram s 7 Crown (The Sure One) has been These trustees have curtailed your spending in the 
the world’s best-liked brand of whiskey for 21 consecutive years, d your local union 
For three vital reasons: 1. Quality. 2. Value. 3, Taste. last year, these trustees have saved y 
: Think it over. Numbers don’t lie. money. | 
Say Seagram’s and Be Sure | 
Sh19 $467 |-8;) | VOTE THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1968 | 
a a F | 
Seren f Cooun F 
4/5 Qt % Pt sii | 7:00 A.M. TO 7:00 P.M. 5 
° Seagram Distillers Company, New York City, Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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